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NEW PRESIDENT AT 
MIDLAND COLLEGE 


The Rev. F. C. Wiegman Inaugurated on 
Founders’ Day 


Just twenty years after he entered the 
institution as a freshman, the Rev. Fred 
C. Wiegman was inaugurated as seventh 
president of Midland College, Thursday, 
September 14, 
Midland’s fifty- 
third Founders’ 
Day. He is the 
fourth alumnus 
of this institu- 
tion to be hon- 
ored with elec- 
tion to this high 
office by his Alma 
Mater. 

Presenting Mr. 
Wiegman for in- 
vestment were 
S Dr. E. E. Stauffer, 
PRESIDEN‘! F. C. Wichita, Kansas, 

WIEGMAN the man who 

persuaded him 

to give up a $37.50 a week job to become a 

Midland freshman in 1919. Dr. Stauffer 

was then president of Midland, which had 

just moved to Fremont, Nebraska, from 
Atchison, Kansas. 

The Rev. Charles A. Puls, Lawrence, 
Kan., president of Midland’s Board of 
Trustees, invested Mr. Wiegman, following 
the latter’s inaugural address. Dr. H. F. 
Martin, who became dean of Western Sem- 
inary September 1 after fourteen years as 
Midland’s president, gave the invocation. 

The keynote of the president’s address 
was, “Fremont has many industries, but 
the greatest of them all is the building of 
men and women.” He added that his aim 
is to make Midland College and Western 
Seminary institutions of which every Fre- 
monter will be increasingly proud. 

Following the inaugural, which started 
at 10.30, faculty members and trustees en- 
joyed a luncheon at Salem Church, while 
alumni lunched in the Commons. 

Western Theological Seminary opened 
at 2.30 P. M., at which time Dr. H. F. Mar- 
tin was installed as professor of systematic 
theology and the Rev. Thomas D. Rinde as 
professor of historical theology. 

The crowning event of the Inaugural 
Day program was a civic salute which the 
city of Fremont gave to President and Mrs. 
Wiegman in the city auditorium at eight 
o’clock. More than 1,000 persons attended 
in spite of the sweltering heat. 

Governor R. L. Cochran, Chancellor C. S. 
Boucher of the University of Nebraska; 
the Rev. Joseph P. Zuercher, president of 
the Nebraska Association of Church Col- 
leges; Paul Colson, president of the Fre- 
mont Chamber of Commerce; Neil H. 
Mapes, Fremont’s mayor; and John G. 
Hansen, superintendent of schools, ex- 
tended three-minute greetings. The cli- 
mactic address was given by President 
Wiegman. Dr. C. E. Abbott, Fremont 
leader in the movement to move Midland 
to Fremont in 1919, presided at the pro- 
gram which was followed by an informal 
reception.—Midland News Bureau. 


THE LUTHERAN 
A GREAT OCCASION 


Southern Seminary Inaugurates Dr. E. C. 
Cooper as Institution’s President 


By Wynne C. Boliek, Staff Writer 


SEPTEMBER 20 was a notable day in the 
history of the Lutheran Theological South- 
ern Seminary, Columbia, S. C. The occa- 
sion was the formal induction into office 
of the Rev. E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., as pres- 
ident of the institution, and also the day 
when the new term began. The service 
was held in the Church of the Ascension 
at 11.00 A. M., and was well attended by 
alumni, other ministers, and friends of the 
institution from various states in the 
southern territory. The part of the pro- 
gram covering the induction service and 
the inaugural address of President Cooper 
was broadcast over Station WIS, Colum- 
bia. This enabled a much larger number 
to share in this great program. 

The act of induction was in charge of 
Charles J. Shealy, D.D., of Spartanburg, 
S. C., president of the Board of Trustees. 
The liturgical service was conducted by 
the Rev. Clarence E. Norman of Raleigh, 
N. C., secretary of the Board, and the 
closing prayer was offered by Dr. George 
J. Gongaware of Charleston, S. C., vice- 
president of the Board. 

“Christian Perspective” was the topic of 
the very excellent inaugural address by 
Dr. Cooper. He made a very earnest ap- 
peal for true Christian Perspective by all 
in facing the conditions and problems of 
life and at the 
same time de- 
cried the light 
spirit of our peo- 
ple in respect to 
tragic world con- 
ditions, especially 
abroad. 

Dr. Cooper 
comes to the 
Southern Semi- 
nary from Ral- 
eigh, N. C., where 
he was director 
of religious train- 
ing in the North 
Carolina State 
Prison System. 
Prior to this he served parishes in Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina. He 
is a graduate of Roanoke College, the The- 
ological Seminary at Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, and of the Hartford School of Re- 
ligion, Hartford, Conn., receiving his Ph.D. 
degree from the latter. 

The speaker termed “Christian Perspec- 
tive” as being “a sense of direction” con- 
sisting. of “understanding and clarity of 
vision,” a Christian grace sorely needed in 
seeing the way through “a confused and 
distraught world.” He pointed out how 
Christ in His self-imposed limitations dur- 
ing His earthly ministry sought perspec- 
tive for Himself and His followers. Jesus 
sought to give His disciples a sense of 
direction by relating His life to the Scrip- 
tures. He suggested that we might even 
say, “Our Lord’s entire teaching ministry 
was for the purpose of giving to the world 
a sense of direction, a way of life!” In 
addition to a sense of direction, he said 


PRESIDENT E. C. 
COOPER 


October 4, 1939 


that perspective gives also “a sense of 
proportion in the relationships of life.” The 
need for perspective applies also to the 
Christian home, the Christian congrega- 
tion, the synod, and the general body. It is 
a prime essential for success in business 
and government. 

In speaking specifically of the perspec- 
tive for the Southern Seminary Dr. Cooper 
suggested that he would like to see here 
“a well-rounded course in theological dis- 
cipline” and also that the seminary give 
its attention to “adequate training of men 
to meet the demands upon the minister in 
our day,” or rather “to meet the needs of 
the people of our day for spiritual direc- 
tion and power.” He said further, “It will 
be my pleasure to encourage students with 
special gifts to set their stakes at the 
highest possible attainment in the direc- 
tion of their interest, but not at the ex- 
pense, first of all, of learning to be a pas- 
tor. I believe that most of the men who 
come to this seminary should be encour- 
aged to prepare for the pastorate. ... No 
man should ever go to the seminary who 
does not feel that he could be supremely 
happy in the pastorate.” 

In speaking of the value of an educated 
ministry the president expressed his be- 
lief in the need for trained men to bring 
the Gospel in its simplicity. “The Gospel 
is simple. It is elementary. A child can 
understand it. We dare not obscure it with 
much learning.” Simply stated the perspec- 
tive of the seminary should be to “pre- 
pare men to preach the Gospel and to 
live the Gospel.” He said, “Christ first 
lived the Gospel, then preached it... . The 
gospel, in one word, is Christ. I shall be 
interested therefore that our students shall 
know Christ, through the Gospels and in 
personal living experience.” Then can they 
go forth and preach Him to a lost hu- 
manity. 

The address closed with an earnest ap- 
peal to those in the Church to send men 
to the seminary that the seminary in turn 
might furnish the Church with ministers. 

Following the benediction Dr. Cooper 
made several announcements concerning 
the seminary. He made announcement of 
the official acceptance of a home donated 
to the institution by Mr. and Mrs. P. C. 
Price of Columbia for use as a professor’s 
residence; that the main dormitory and the 
Voigt administration building had been 
renovated on the interior and many of the 
rooms refurnished; that the committee in 
charge of this work consisted of Mr. B. T. 
Bodie, Mr. J. W. Wessinger, and Chief of 
Police Johnson of Eau Claire. Indirect 
table lamps for the dormitory rooms were 
the gift of Miss Eron Kohn. Sheets and 
pillow cases for use in the dormitories 
were donated by Mr. Fisher of Kannapolis, 
North Carolina. 

(News of Educational Institutions 
Continued on pages 18 and 19) 
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SAID ABOUT PRAYER 


By WiLu1aM G. BoomMuower, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ones has reported a doctor, a chief of staff in a great city 
hospital, as stopping daily in a church on his way home 
from his duties for the sake of prayer and meditation. A 
young clergyman who had observed him many times en- 
gaged in this fashion, presumed to remark, “I suppose you 
pray for your patients.” “Yes, somewhat,” was the doctor’s 
gruff reply, “but not mainly; I want to have a good look 
at myself.” This Church of ours with all its good intentions, 
now launched as never before upon evangelistic efforts, 
must in prayer have a good look at herself. 

Henry Ward Beecher said, “I pray on the principle that 
the wine uses in knocking the cork out of the bottle. There 
is an inward fermentation and there must be a vent.” Pray- 
ing must be an expression of the rising strength of life and 
purpose, increasingly vigorous in the Church. “Prayer is 
something the reality and power 
of which can be verified only by 
praying,” writes John R. Mott. 


Old Testament record is by this submitted as evidence for 
prayer—not to prove prayer but to promote praying. 
Koeberle (in “The Quest for Holiness”) says: “The call 
to fidelity in prayer never became silent in the Church. We 
can state as a purely scientific judgment, that all the fathers 
of the Church, her leaders and theologians, who in the 
course of her development have said anything of lasting 
value, were all likewise teachers of prayer.” He recalls to 
us Luther’s terse description of a good barber and the 
dangers of a poor one and his conclusion, “So anything 
that is to be done well requires the whole attention of man 
with all his faculties and members and how much more 
must prayer possess the heart exclusively and completely if 
it is to be a good prayer.” And Koeberle further: “A prayer 
life that does not stick to Scripture will soon become poor in 
ideas, poor in faith, poor in love 
and will finally die.” And 


“The history of prayer is the 
history of religion. . . . Prayer 
is religion in action,’ declares 
Auguste Sabatier in support of 
a Christian view of prayer as 
assertive, a manner, yes, the 
chief manner in which the in- 
dwelling power of the Holy 
Spirit operates to accomplish in 
and through human beings the 
will of God. Francis Thompson 
says, “Prayer is the very sword 
of the saints.” This from John 
Calvin, “Prayer digs out those 
treasures which the Gospel of 
the Lord discovers to our faith.” 

The need of more prayer is 
clearly indicated when we look 
about for stronger, cleaner 
Christian character and fuller 
spiritual resources in the 
Church. “The discipline of our 
souls, and the deepening of our 
acquaintance with God are not 


TIMELY COLLECTS 


Suggested by President Knubel for 
Family and Chancel Prayers 


O God, at Whose Word chaos became an 
ordered creation: Brood over this troubled 
world, as once Thy Spirit brooded o’er the 
face of the deep, and create in the nations, by 
the grace of Thy Son, that love for Thee and 
for each other, which will make this world a 
new creation in righteousness and peace and 
joy, in brotherhood and mutual service; through 
the saving merit of the Same Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


O God, the Father in Heaven, grant Thy 
mighty aid to the efforts of men to establish 
peace among the nations of the world. Give 
strength of purpose to those who lead; en- 
lighten those who sit in council; and so trans- 
form the hearts of men everywhere by Thy 
gracious Gospel, that they may exalt peace 
above war, service above gain, and righteous- 
ness above glory; through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


—Collects and Prayers—310 and 312. 


“Where there is prayer for each 
other the desire for prayer with 
each other will be awakened.” 
Let us match Fosdick and 
Luther at a time like this when 
responsible people long for 
saving power in national life. 
The first says, “Whenever in 
national life a time of great 
crisis comes, men, however 
skeptical, feel the impulse to 
pray.” The second cries, “Oh, 
if God would that a universal 
heartfelt cry should ascend to 
God from the entire nation, what 
immeasurable strength and help 
would result from such prayer!” 
And right here, Archbishop 
Trench, “We must not conceive 
of prayer as an overcoming ot 
God’s reluctance, but as laying 
hold of His highest willingness.” 
The Church must not say, 
“All’s lost; to prayers!” but, “To 
prayers; there’s everything to 


proving sufficiently thorough to 
enable us to meet the unprec- 
edented expansion of oppor- 
tunity and responsibility in our generation”—this John R. 
Mott says in an introduction to a rich modern manual of 
prayer. 

_ A leaf from a new work on the Old Testament brings us 
these lines: “It was the first set-back that Moses had en- 
countered (Moses accused by the Hebrew foreman after 
Pharaoh’s added burdens were imposed) and Scripture tells 
that he met it with prayer, putting his trouble squarely 
before Jehovah. Here we see the boldness and freedom 
ascribed throughout to Moses’ prayer. ... Faith and prayer 
indeed he did need; but the answer to prayer must have 
come to him in the same way in which it comes now, 
through renewed courage and more illumined resourceful- 
ness, through a heightening rather than a lowering of the 


~ human factor. . . . Therefore Elijah, like Moses, was a man 


of prayer. ‘Standing’ as he did before God he naturally 
asked what he felt was necessary to the carrying out of 
God’s will. He might also present a personal request, as 
when he prayed for the restoration of the dead child to life. 
In each case he was dealing with a ‘living’ God, Who could 
and probably would give him what he sought.” The whole 


gain!” With Carlyle we reckon 
that “Prayer is and remains the 
native and deepest impulse of 
the soul of man.” Yes, and more than an impulse. How 
much more Sir Wilfred Grenfell tells: “The privilege of 
prayer to me is one of the most cherished possessions, 
because faith and experience alike convince me that God 
Himself sees and answers, and His answers I never venture 
to criticize. It is entirely His to give or withhold, as He 
knows is best. If it were otherwise, I would not dare to 
pray at all.” 

Thomas Browne, M.D., famous in earlier years, prescribes 
to ministers and all evangelists out of his example, “I have 
resolved to pray more and to pray always, to pray in all 
places where quietness inviteth, in the house, on the high- 
way and in the street; and to know no street or passage in 
this city that may not witness that I have not forgotten 
God.” President Harper of the University of Chicago prayed 
on his death bed, “May there be for me a life beyond this 
life; and in that life may there be work to do, tasks to 
accomplish.” Readiness for such eternal, holy serving will 
be manifest at the last hours of all whose prayer life has 
opened for them the way through these present days into the 
will and love and power of God. 


One of the pleasant 
features of my job is 
the chance it affords 
to assemble the col- 
lege family occasion- 
ally, as is the case 
this morning, to take 
stock. To those who 
are attending these 
opening exercises for 
the first time I should 
say that, in meetings 
like this, it is always 
my wish to be utterly 
frank to avoid any 
attempt at the 
speech-making which 
is academic tradition 
as a new year begins. 
Returning students 
and veteran mem- 
bers of the faculty 
know this to be my desire—at least I hope they do. 

It seems to me that a community such as ours in a period 
like this should not waste its time seeking a prescription 
that overnight might cure the ills of the world, or of the 
nation, nor should it allow itself to be deluded into either 
blindly supporting or opposing any of the conflicting pas- 
sions that are at large all over the globe, including the 
United States of America. Not a single one of us knows 
what the coming months will bring, or what the years im- 
mediately ahead hold. This common uncertainty seems to 
be the only constant in the formula of our life today. It is 
my belief therefore that we should first of all show our 
intelligence by recognizing this uncertainty—and that we 
should recognize it by developing a correspondingly intel- 
ligent adaptability whereby we can meet whatever does 
come with confidence and calm. 


Others in Other Lands 

Today as we assemble here, we know that across the land 
young men and young women are doing what we are. I 
don’t mean they are sitting down quietly contemplating an 
uncertain future—but I mean they are embarking upon 
another year of study and training for whatever future is 
to come. If we allow our imaginations free play we can 
visualize them in staid old New England, in all parts of the 
sunny South, on the plains and rolling prairies of the Middle 
West, all through the magnificent’ foothills and crags of the 
Rocky Mountain region from Canada to Mexico, and along 
the slopes of the Pacific. Here in the East, where practically 
all of us hail from, the past weeks have marked the opening 
of literally thousands of schools and colleges and univer- 
sities, so that one has the feeling of a huge industry re- 
suming operations after a long lay-off. And I wonder 
whether the first process in our stock-taking should not be 
a quick mental comparison with what we can imagine, only 
too surely, is going on at this moment in other parts of the 
world. What you young men are looking forward to this 
year I don’t know, as you sit here quietly before me. What 
you are planning to make of this year I can only hope for. 
To what do you think young men in England are looking 
forward right now? Or in Russia? Or in Germany? Or in 
France? Or in Italy? Or in Japan? Or in Poland? Or in 
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AS ONE FAMILY 


President Levering Tyson, Muhlenberg College, Meeting 
Faculty and Students, “Takes Stock” of Our Thinking 


China? Don’t forget they are made of the same bone and 
sinew as you are. They have the same zest for life, for love, 
for happiness, that you have. They look at the same sun and 
stars, they breathe the same air, they sing songs and enjoy 
good food, just as you do. They, too, have active minds. 
What are they thinking about? Do you wonder that 1 
wonder this morning, “What are you thinking about?” For 
as long as you are students in this college it is our respon- 
sibility to teach you to think, and to think straight. If, when 
you graduate one, two, three or four years from now you 
cannot do that, we shall have failed you. No matter what 
concern the older generation of any nation shows for the 
adequate training of its youth, one of their big respon- 
sibilities, if in fact it is not their biggest responsibility it 
seems to me, is not to impose on young minds by misrep- 
resentation for any cause, high or low. 

Several weeks ago while on vacation at the seashore, 
where our family has gathered every summer since we have 
been a family and where we have always found quiet rest 
and relaxation, the war clouds began to gather. My thoughts 
naturally turned in deep concern to the college, to you 
students, and to you members of the faculty; and to the 
plight of young men and their teachers all over the world 
when such a crisis comes. 


Snared by the State 


As I sat on a sand dune within easy stone’s throw of the 
pounding waves, I wondered what the young man in Russia 
was thinking about, then. According to all we have learned 
of reports from Moscow he has nothing to fear—that he 
will never be out of a job if he is willing to work, at least 
so he is told. Any unusual talent will be developed by the 
state which will educate him and later employ him. It is 
claimed that the state cares for him as an infant and as an 
old man. He has been told that he is helping to build a new 
world of justice and equality and every attempt is made to 
fire him with enthusiasm for a crusade that, he is told, will 
bring economic parity to all mankind. His job, no matter 
how humble, is considered important and he is rewarded 
for doing it well. He is made to feel that he is a necessary 
cog in the machine, and that every ounce of his strength 
and energy is required by the state to achieve the national 
goal. He senses the pride of accomplishment in every new 
factory built in the Soviet, in every tractor manufactured, 
in every rivet driven for the glory of Russia. 

Or in your mind’s eye, go with me to Munich, or Heidel- 
berg, or Berlin, as I did on that beautiful sunny afternoon 
several weeks ago. What was young Fritz or Hans thinking 
about? In Germany, according to report, every Nazi lad is 
assigned a task. Perhaps it is only peeling potatoes in a 
concentration camp—but it is for the Reich—or at least so 
he is told. If he is ambitious and courageous he can test 
his mettle—for past and present injustices to the nation are 
to be corrected and the glory of the Fatherland is to be 
won back. Once more she must enjoy her place in the sun, 
and to him is given a part in the Fuehrer’s program. What 
red-blooded young man can resist such a challenge? Is it 
any wonder he shouts “Seig Heil’? He risks everything, 
even life itself, for a principle—a big cause. Germany, lift- 
ing herself out of the depths of national despair by her own 
bootstraps, is attempting the seemingly impossible and is 
challenging her youth to give even life, if necessary, to ac- 
complish a continuously heralded national ideal. 


ita” 
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And in sunny Italy, the country of song and romance and 
artistic splendor—what was Tony or Pietro or Julio think- 
ing about as my eyes and thoughts turned eastward across 
the Atlantic? The ancient glory of the Roman Empire is the 
goal Italian youth is summoned to regain. On every hand 
the might and power of imperial Rome is being unearthed 
and displayed. Ancient ruins are made to live again and 
serve as inspiration to spur on their minds. Constantly they 
are told that the recreation of the Empire depends upon 
them. They are not called the Italian Army; they are the 
Roman Legions, if you please. They do not use an ordinary 
marching step; they have adopted once more the passo 
romano. Death is a small price to pay for bringing back the 
Rome of the Caesars. What are they thinking about today? 

Perhaps you have heard of the beautiful English country- 
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side and young John Bull’s love and affection for it. Anyone 
who has the chance to travel the tempting country roads in 
England or Wales or Scotland cannot fail to get a touch of 
this feeling, which is part of the make-up of every British 
lad. Let me state here emphatically that this English coun- 
tryside is no more beautiful than what we find in a radius 
of thirty miles from this campus. But England is older as 
a nation than we are, and though her hills and valleys and 
downs are no more wonderful than eastern Pennsylvania, 
one feels that they are more finished. You get that impres- 
sion I suppose when land has been lived on for a thousand 
or more years, and it is easy to understand why a British 
lad, reserved as he always is, grits his teeth in the midst 
of a physical threat to England and the far-flung Empire 
which those who preceded him on the land and the waters 
lapping its shores founded. What is he thinking about? 
(Continued on page 11) 


“PHYSICIAN’S PRAYER” 


By Henry C. Roeuner, D.D., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


A Few weeks ago, while in Mansfield, Ohio, we dropped 
in to see our old friend, Dr. J. H..Nichols, a member of one 
of Mansfield’s Lutheran churches. Dr. Nichols is an out- 
standing, famous surgeon whose reputation for ability and 
skill in his profession extends far beyond the state. 

As we sat in his private office 
chatting together, we were facing 
his desk, where he sat in his 
revolving office chair. I glanced 
up, and my keen interest was 


“PHYSICIAN’S PRAYER” 
Lord, Who on earth didst minister 


and kind, and from time to time have given me various gifts. 
The day before Christmas, two of them carrying a large 
wrapped package came into my office. They handed me 
the package with their Christmas greetings. I opened it, 
and my heart was thrilled as I saw the gift and read the 
prayer. When they left, as I sat 
reading and meditating upon the 
prayer, I concluded there was 
only one place for it. I took 
down my diploma, hung it at 


enkindled by a framed poem 
which hangs in the most prom- 
inent place in the room, and 
which Dr. Nichols faced day by 
day as he sat at his desk. 

That space on the wall for- 
merly had been occupied by 
what every physician doubtless 
prizes as one of his choicest pos- 
sessions, his diploma from his 
medical school. But now, the 
framed poem occupied that 
prized place. It was headed: 


“PHYSICIAN’S PRAYER” 


As we talked, my eyes kept 
glancing on the poem, which I 
read to myself as we continued 
our conversation. I was greatly 


impressed by the prayer itself, 


as you without a doubt will be, 
as well as by the prominent 
place it occupied. I was touched 
as I thought of how undoubtedly 
Dr. Nichols’ eyes would rest 
upon it each day as he came into 


To those who helpless lay 
In pain and weakness, hear me now, 
As unto Thee I pray. 


Give to mine eyes the power to see 
The hidden source of ill. 

Give to my hand the healing touch 
The throb of pain to still. 


Grant that mine ears be swift to hear 
The cry of those in pain; 

Give to my tongue the words that bring 
Comfort and strength again. 


Fill Thou my heart with tenderness, 
My brain with wisdom true, 

And when in weariness I sink, 
Strengthen Thou me anew. 


So in Thy footsteps may I tread, 
Strong in Thy strength alway. 

So may I do Thy blessed work 
And praise Thee day by day. 


another place, and put the ‘Phy- 
sician’s Prayer’ where my eyes 
could fall upon it as I sat here, 
day by day.” 

I called attention to the fine 
piece of printing it was. He 
smiled, took down the frame, 
which is approximately 16 x 24 
inches, perhaps more, and then 
amazed me by telling how the 
whole work had been done by 
the hands of the Sisters them- 
selves. Thirty-two of them, as 
I recall it, individually had had 
a part, greater or less, in print- 
ing the prayer by hand! Each 
one of them wanted to have a 
personal part in the gift. 

I shall not attempt to describe 
the fine art of their hearts and 
hands. 

Dr. Nichols called attention 
not only to the beauty of the 
work but also to the exactness 
of the letters. No difference 
could be detected by a caréful 


his office, letting the framed prayer be the prayer of his own 
heart for that day. I could see him, as some serious, per- 
plexing diagnosis was before him, lift his eyes to that prayer 
and lift his heart in the words of the second verse of that 


- poem prayer. : 


Finally, I broke in on our chat, saying, “Doctor, that’s a 
fine prayer!” _ 

“Yes, I prize it greatly, and this is the way I got it. For 
twenty-five years or more, I have been taking care of the 
Sisters of St. Peter’s Church. They have been very grateful 


scrutiny of the same letters in different parts of the prayer, 
even though so many hands had had a part in the work. 

“Isn’t that third verse a fine one?” said he, as he read it 
aloud. “And then, just look at that second verse! That 
fourth verse is fine!” 

“Yes, Doctor,” I said, as he in turn read each verse. “The 
whole prayer is a fine one, and you have chosen the right 
place in your office to hang it.” 

“I wish you would have your secretary send me a copy of 
it,” I said. And here it is given for our readers. 
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FORTY-THREE YOUTH GROUPS 


Christian Youth’s World Conference at 
Amsterdam, Holland 


By the Rev. Charles W. Kegley,* Chicago, Leader, Delegate and 
Representative of the University Commission of the Council 
of Boards of Education 


By THIS time you have learned from previous articles and 
reports that the World Conference of Christian Youth held 
this summer at Amsterdam brought together a larger num- 
ber of official delegates from more countries of the world 
than has any other similar representative gathering held 
under any auspices, anywhere else in the world, not except- 
ing the League of Nations. Consider, now, that these 1,775 
members from 71 nations, meeting exactly 28 days before 
war was declared, were united in their purpose of pro- 
claiming “Christus Victor,’ and you begin to realize the 
tremendous religious and practical significance of this Con- 
ference. Precisely now, when nations and peoples are being 
separated and set at war one with another, the Christian 
youth of the world are united in Christ and labor to see 
His spirit triumph in the world. 

Earlier articles in THe LurHerAN have described, in turn, 
the history and structure of the Conference, the role of wor- 
ship, and the place of Bible Study at Amsterdam. It is now 
our privilege to consider the mind of the Conference as it 
was revealed in the Discussion Groups and to offer an 
evaluation of the Conference. 

Without any doubt the solid, significant, and permanently 
useful aspects of the Amsterdam Conference were the Dis- 
cussion Groups. Concerning them three observations are 
pertinent. (1) The World Conference of Christian Youth 
was not a Mass Meeting to whip up enthusiasm, but was 
rather a study meeting in which leading youth who were 
carefully chosen from every walk of life to represent the 
mind of youth in their nation could concentrate on the prob- 
lem of “The Christian Community in the Modern World.” 
(2) The Conference was clearly designed to avoid the seem- 
ingly impressive but ultimately ineffective passing of resolu- 
tions. Rather, the Conference spent its finest thought in 
realizing the nature and function of the World Christian 


* Tue LuTHERAN shares with its readers the content of Pastor Kegley’s 
letter accompanying his article. 
“Dear LUTHERAN: 

“The concluding material which was planned as part of the 
series on the World Conference of Christian Youth at Amsterdam 
is ready and enclosed with this letter. I wish to thank you for 
your cordial letter which awaited me upon my quite tardy return 
to Chicago, and I wish to apologize for the possible tardiness in 
having this manuscript available. As you may easily imagine, I 
found myself in Cannes, France, on the day of France’s general 
mobilization and was forced to make a fifty-eight-hour dash to 
Paris, Havre, Southampton, London, and finally to Liverpool in 
order to sail on the sister ship to the Athenia and be fortunate 
enough to stay above water all the way. During this unforgettable 
time I had no sleep and only one meal, so if there are any 
apparently unnecessary bursts of fervor in the article you will 
be among the few who know the causes. Incidentally, I tell you 
this by way of explanation, not excuse. 

“You will be pleased to know, as perhaps readers of THE 
LuTHERAN would be also, that two meetings of all the Lutheran 
delegates at Amsterdam were called by the writer. The second, 
at which a representative of each nation presented a brief sketch 
of Lutheran tendencies in his country today, was actually thrill- 
ing. Seventeen nations were represented; interestingly enough, 
Poland, France, Japan, and unofficially, Germany were among 
them. (My friend Goehring apparently did not know this; he 
was not present at the meeting.) I rode all night and talked 
every minute with a young Rev. Richter who was returning to 
Warsaw to lead Lutheran young people’s work there. I shudder 
to speculate on what may have happened to him by this time. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“CHarLes W. KEGLeEy.” 
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Community. Typical of the healtny attitude early manifested 
by the entire Conference was the poignant statement of a 
Dutch student: “I am not impressed by those who say, ‘I 
was helped by this experience,’ or ‘I felt that Christ was 
Victor.’ We need enlightenment on how Christ is Victor, 
or how He can be made so.” There it is! Christian youth 
today want nothing of subjective statements coming from 
religiously emotional bursts, nor do they care about pious 
hopes: they set for themselves and demand of fellow Chris- 
tians a vigorous and thoroughly realistic understanding of 
the Christian message and of the way in which it gets to 
work in the present world community. Anyone interested 
in the future of world culture cannot help but thrill to such 
a spirit. 

Here, then, were forty-three groups of young people of 
different nationalities, colors, denominations, even of dress. 
Each group is a whole Conference in miniature, prepared to 
go at once to the root of their problems. A Chinese student, 
an English bank clerk, a French social worker, a Scottish 
seminarian, a Swiss woodworker, a Japanese student, an 
African pastor, a Swedish accountant, and twenty others 
sit down under expert chairmanship to attack the problem 
of their group. 


“Preferences” Manifested 

The preference of the delegates for certain of the seven 
subjects is decidedly illuminating. “The Church: Its Nature 
and Mission” was the most popular subject, chosen by 390 
delegates in twelve groups; and the “World of Nations” was 
almost as popular, being chosen by over 325 delegates in 
nine groups, the two together forming almost 50 per cent 
of the entire Conference. “Christian Youth and Education” 
was the next with 250 delegates, and the question of “Nation 
and State” was fourth choice, having 150 delegates. “The 
Economic Order” with 120, “Marriage and Family Life” with 
about 100, and “Race Relationships” with only 70-80 com- 
pleted the seven subjects. 

The scope of the subjects, the time and energy spent by 
every one of the forty-three groups, and, above all, the 
fact that no resolutions were passed by any group, obviously 
render it wholly impossible to present anything approx- 
imating a summary of the thinking at Amsterdam. Perhaps 
it is even desirable that the world may never know the 
mind of Amsterdam other than as its convictions and at- 
titudes become incarnate in the youth of the world. At any 
rate, not one of the seventy-one nations represented will 
fail to be influenced by the decisions and prayers of these 
Christian youth. 


Conclusions of Importance 

But lest you think Christian youth inarticulate, consider 
the following as interesting and at times important conclu- 
sions reached by the Conference and by certain groups. 

From the first words which greeted the delegates, “Christus 
Victor,” to the last words in the magnificent address by Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft, “I have overcome the world,” the entire 
Conference was united by and constantly reiterated the 
centrality and Lordship of Christ. “It is He Who draws us 
together, and it is by Him that we have been held together 
these ten days.” 

From the section on “The Church: Its Nature and Mis- 
sion,” came the following: “Christus Victor (Christ the Con- 
queror) depends upon the proper functioning of the Church. 
The Church was founded by Christ, but it has been, and is, 
confounded by men... . On the great theoretical and prac- 
tical questions arising under this subject there is amazing 
agreement in this world body. . . . Disunity results chiefly 
from disloyalty to Christ, the Head of the Church. In spite 
of all its weaknesses and failings, the Church is the means 
whereby the Kingdom of God can appear. Let us all pray, 
as have the Christians in China, ‘Lord, revive Thy Church, 
beginning with me.,’” (Continued on page 25) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Britain Has a University—its largest—of which the world 
knows very little. It is a “University of the People,” though 
officially known as the Workers’ Educational Association. 
Founded in 1903 as a combination of the educational pro- 
gram of the Co-operative movements, the Trades Unions 
and the efforts of the older universities themselves to carry 
culture to the mass of the people, its educational scope has 
widened from four subjects in 1904 to 620 subjects offered 
at present in 3,117 classes scattered all over the country, and 
listing over 61,000 students. Manual workers (11,725) form 
the largest group; housewives, domestic servants and nurses 
(10,059) constitute the next largest group. However, the 
student body draws its members from every rank of labor. 
They select their own subjects; pursue their courses for 
periods from six weeks to three years; choose their own 
instructors, and, in the rural districts travel miles after a 
day’s work for their educational privileges. The social sub- 
jects draw 57 per cent; literature and the arts 26 per cent; 
science and biology 8 per cent; philosophy and ethics 4 per 
cent. Last August 1,600 workers spent their summer holi- 
days at Oxford and Cambridge, where they used the lodg- 
ings and other facilities of the undergraduates for that 
period. Doubtless the present war is playing havoc with the 
normal functioning of this “people’s university.” Neverthe- 
less, the project which has been teaching thousands “how 
to think rather than what to think” will make its effect felt 
even in the ranks of war, and its flexible organization will 
allow quick resumption after the war—if, indeed, it is not 
functioning to some extent in the camps. 


Japan’s Ministry of Social Welfare is troubled about the 
evil effects of hard work on youthful laborers. A summary 
prepared by the ILO (International Labor Organization) at 
Geneva reveals the disturbing fact that while at twelve 
years, the age of admission to employment, the youthful 
workers display a superior physique (being chosen perhaps 
for that reason), by the age of twenty this condition is de- 
cidedly reversed. At twelve boys employed average 141.2 
centimeters in height and 35.9 kilograms in weight, girls 
138.3 centimeters and 34 kilograms; of the school children, 
boys average 137.5 centimeters in height and 32.2 kilograms 
in weight, girls 138.7 centimeters and 33.6 kilograms. (For 
height in inches divide the centimeters by 2.54 and for weight 
in pounds multiply the kilograms by 2.20). At twenty years, 
men students average 163.4 centimeters in height and 55.4 
kilograms in weight, women students 152.3 centimeters and 
49.2 kilograms; men workers average 159.6 centimeters in 
height and three per cent less in weight than their student 
compeers, women workers 147.3 centimeters in height and 
five per cent less in weight. 


A Fantastic Counterfeit of Moslem faith was lately 
placarded in Los Angeles, that home of many cults. An- 
nouncement was made of the imminent yearly pilgrimage of 
the Moslems of the “North American Kalifat.” This pil- 
grimage was scheduled to be concluded at the local Civic 
Center during the “thirty days of the month of Muaram.” 
Its purpose. was to be highly educational, and the Moslem 
pilgrims were to remember “the teachings of America’s first 
Karajite leader, Thomas Jefferson, loyal successor of George 
Washington, tried-and-true founder of the Republic.” After 
the pilgrimage was ended, all Moslems were requested to 
circle the Federal Building seven times, and the square 
was afterward to be known to them as Jefferson Square. 
‘The following presumptuous advice to the faithful is, 
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“Moslems who make the pilgrimage to Mecca should make 
the pilgrimage to Los Angeles also. Moslems who make 
the pilgrimage to Los Angeles should also make that to 
Mecca.” The announcement bore the signature “Bismila,” 
no doubt a crude and ignorant error for “Bismillah,” the 
favorite devout ejaculation of the Moslems. But because 
there are those more ignorant and crude, such silly cults 
will always have followers who think they have found some- 
thing wonderful. 


If You Want Long-distance High Speed in bus travel, you 
should try a trip in Arabia. On the Damascus to Bagdad 
route, more than 600 miles long, the average m. p. h. speed 
is well over sixty miles. The temperature on the route fluc- 
tuates from zero to 145 degrees Fahrenheit. The buses, built 
of stainless steel, have welded instead of riveted joints as 
a protection against the infiltration of the desert’s driving 
sands. The walls are thoroughly insulated with three inches 
of kapok to provide an even temperature within the bus. 
Each bus has a crew of two drivers, who relieve each other 
at stated intervals. Since there is no road map for this 
trackless desert, and no sign posts, the drivers must use a 
compass as their guide. 


The Unitas Fratrum, Otherwise the Moravian Church, is 
in deep distress. The rift which began with the World War, 
and widened under the influences of Europe’s totalitarian 
agitations, now threatens a complete destruction of the 
inner harmony which once distinguished this small com- 
munion. For a while the Moravians in Germany escaped 
the difficulties which afflicted the larger religious groups. 
Recently, however, one of their schools was closed by gov- 
ernment order, and the same danger threatens others. The 
younger generation has largely accepted the Nazi program 
and, to the dismay of their elders, demands that their 
churches shall do the same, even to the extent of having 
pastors dismissed who are not pliant enough politically. In 
the Sudetenland, before the “anschluss,” a group of the 
Moravian churches under the influence of this agitation had 
revolted against the Czech Moravian governing board. Now 
they are developing a similar revolt against the German 
Moravian board. Some of the German Moravian clerical 
and lay leaders, having fallen under the displeasure of the 
Gestapo, or secret police, because of pacifistic leanings and 
friendliness to the Jews, have already sought refuge in our 
country. 


Germany’s (according to a Berlin report, September 14) 
Present Conflict Has led to the cessation of anti-church 
agitation. Confessional pastors are said to be freely co- 
operating in the exclusion of “politics” from their sermons. 
That seems to be a fine distinction, because they are said 
to be constructing their sermons around “war is the punish- 
ment of God for falling away from Christ.” Many Protestant 
pastors have already been mustered into the ranks, and it 
is estimated that 42 per cent of the pastors may be called 
for military duty. Retired pastors are already replacing 
those called to the colors. Pastor Niemoller is reported by 
Dr. E. E. Turner, a former pastor of the American Church 
in Berlin who received the information from Niemoller’s 
family, to be ready to re-enter the navy for war service. 
Another one-time inmate of a concentration camp, Pastor 
Von Den Aue, is credited with active service as captain of 
a heavy machine-gun company. The official head of the 
State Church, Dr. Fr. Werner, has prepared and directed 
prayers for victory to be read from all pulpits during the 
campaign. The expulsive power of patriotism has replaced 
for the time being the deeper sources of internal contention. 
That was naturally to be expected under the economy of a 
State Church and the psychology it engenders. Nor must 
the intense nationalism of the German neople be forgotten. 
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CCC’S CONTINUE ATTRACTIVE 


Secretary Arthur P. Black Reports from South and West 


THE last synod to complete its set-up for the Church 
Councilmen’s Conferences—South Carolina—is the one that 
inaugurated the church-wide series last January 30 in 
Columbia with Dr. W. H. Greever as leader. The delay was 
not the result of any lack of interest, but because of ex- 
traordinary duties assumed by President Pence during the 
spring and summer, which made it advisable to proceed 
with the CCC’s until about September 1. The set-up was 
completed September 16, and is as follows: 

October 16, Charleston Dr. Charles E. Fritz, Leader 
October 17, Orangeburg He oH saree” ‘ 
October 18, Lexington e - wee. . 


October 19, Leesville ‘“ “ “ “ ¢e 
October 20, Newberry & és Ty Cate “ 
October 23, Little Mountain “ «“ “«  « 4: 
October 24, Union “ “ ts “ “ 


October 25, Anderson 3 Se ee ip 


Dr. Fritz transferred from the Northwest Synod to Greens- 
boro, N. C., several years ago. In the Northwest Synod he 
served as secretary of the synodical Stewardship Commit- 
tee and was prominent in Brotherhood and evangelistic 
work. Recently he prepared a six-page folder entitled, “The 
Challenge of Home Mission Opportunities in North Caro- 
lina,” at the request of the North Carolina Synod. It is a 
ringing challenge to the constituency of the synod to unite 
with its Mission Committee in a program of missionary 
advance, based on Christ’s Great Commission, “Go and 
make disciples of all nations.” 

The Wartburg Synod was the first to hold its CCC’s, and 
the first to report. Dr. E. E. Flack of Hamma Divinity, 
Springfield, Ohio, was the leader in its four CCC’s. Pres- 
ident Belter attended three of the four. In a letter to the 
writer he said among other things: “Words are not ade- 
quate to express my feelings. The men were enthusiastic, 
and the reaction everywhere was that we might begin—and 
soon—to have similar gatherings. To my mind this plan 
which is in operation is doing more to unite the United 
Lutheran Church in America than anything else I can think 
of at the moment.” 


Statement for “The Lutheran” 

President Belter accompanied this letter with the follow- 
ing statement for THe LUTHERAN, being the twenty-second 
president of synod to respond to our invitation for a state- 
ment for publication: ; 


“After the last benediction had been spoken at the last 
of the Wartburg CCC gatherings one attendant before 
taking leave said: ‘And now to do what Doctor Flack 
has told us.’ His remark recalled the story. where one 
man asked another: ‘Is the sermon done?’ And was 
answered: ‘No it still remains to be done.’ The dif- 
ferent worded reactions may be summed up in the 
words of one of the men, who said: ‘That’s the finest 
thing our U. L. C. A. could have done for us.’ Cer- 
tainly, with thousands of men all over the Church 
gathering to pray together—and being prayed for— 
with the emphasis on duty being brought so forcefully 


to their attention, the Church must benefit. Each suc- 


ceeding year’s venture in our Promotional Plan brings 
a contagious enthusiasm to those who are contacted, 
and they in turn enthuse others. May our Lord add 
His blessing to the efforts expended in strengthening 
the bonds of our beloved Church.” 


Wauwatosa, Wis., Out Front 
The first CCC follow-up report to reach our office came 
from Wauwatosa, Wis., in the Northwest Synod, where a 


supper conference was held Monday evening, September 11. 
Copies of “God’s For Instance,” and “Men with a Mission” 
were on hand for distribution, and made a fine impression. 
The following report is from the Rev. William Niebling: 

“The meeting last evening was, in the opinion of all 
who were present, a real success. In spite of rain 
twenty men responded to the invitation of the church 
council by attending a supper conference at the local 
hotel. Seven more men arrived after the meal. The 
general discussion and the apparent enthusiasm in- 
dicate that future such meetings will be attended by 
larger groups. 

“The enclosed questions stimulated profitable discus- 
sion between the meal and the meeting. Other ques- 
tions have been requested for future meetings. A de- 
cided interest has been revealed in the Every Member 
Visitation. The pleasantest note is sounded in the 
fact that the local stewardship movement for this year 
has been started and promoted by laymen who serve 
as membership and stewardship chairmen. Questions 

' used at our CCC follow-up: 
“1. What is meant by U. L. C. or U. L. C. A.? 
“2. Where are the executive offices of the U. L. C. A.? 
“3. What is the relation of the Northwest Synod to 
the U. L. C. A.? 
“4, How old is the U. L. C. A.? 
“5. How does the Lutheran Church in the U. S. A. 
compare in size with other Protestant churches? 
“6. Why does the Lutheran pastor face the altar at 
some times? 
“7, With what season does the Church Year begin? ° 
“8. What does ‘Septuagesima’ Sunday mean? 
“9. What is meant by the ‘Introit’? ; 
“10. What is the real purpose of the Christian Church?” 


Clarksburg, W. Va., Follow-up 
A second CCC follow-up meeting was held in Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., Sunday afternoon, September 17, with the 
editor of Tat LUTHERAN as leader. His impressions furnished 
a basis for paragraphs on page 13 of this issue, and the 
readers’ attention is directed thereto. 


Oklahoma City, October 29 


Sunday, October 29, there will be a third follow-up CCC 
program in Oklahoma City, Okla., where the Rev. Frederick. 
H. Bloch is pastor. The leader will be the Rev. Alfred L. 
Grewe, pastor of Faith Evangelical Lutheran Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., who has made an outstanding record there 
during the past decade. Pastor Grewe several years ago 
resolved his church council into a Spiritual Welfare Com- 
mittee, and through it inaugurated a program to close the 
gap between the confirmed and the communing member- 
ship. It has worked so well that the percentage of com- 
muning members, as compared with confirmed members, 
has increased from 70 per cent to 90 per cent. No need to 
comment on the value of the work done by his church 
council, with those percentage figures before us. The Okla- 
homa City CCC will follow the six regular CCC’s in the 
Kansas Synod, with the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz of Phila- 
delphia as leader. 

It is a genuine pleasure to be able at this early date to 
report on these three follow-up CCC’s. Our daily prayer 
is that they may prove to be forerunners of similar local 
CCC’s in every conference in every synod throughout our 
U. L. C. A. Our 40,000 church councilmen are 40,000 key- 
men in our congregational, synodical, and U. L. C. A. pro- 
grams, and those programs fail or succeed as church coun- 
cilmen fail or succeed to live up to the vows to which they 
subscribe when installed. 
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A Pastor Faces War 


Our hearts are sore 
torn this morning as we 
look. out from our se- 
curity upon a world faced 
with all the terrors and 
anguish of a world war. 
Many of us doubtless feel like weeping at the tragedy facing 
our fellowmen across the sea. Yes, we could weep at the 
foolishness of men who, not having recovered from the last 
holocaust of war, are now ready to plunge headlong into 
another. It is not so much the thought of the death of 
human beings and the destruction of property which appals 
us, as the more dire harvest of lies, of hatred, of fears, and 
of lust which always follow in the wake of such conflicts. 
We remember the price paid by the world in lost spiritual 
values during and following the last world war, and we 
dread the prospects of another. 

As we face our chaotic world, as we move forward into 
the days of this, another world war, it is my opinion that 
there are certain attitudes which we as Christians must 
cultivate if we are to retain our religious balance. 


Open-mindedness 


First, we must cultivate an attitude of open-mindedness 
in judgment. It is so easy to be swept off one’s feet, to be 
swayed by one’s passions, by one’s prejudices. It is so easy 
to form hasty and inaccurate judgments for which we later 
will be sorry. 

Time has revealed that many of the charges hurled at 
each other by the participants in 1914 were unfounded, that 
all were “tarred with the same stick.” Time has revealed 
that Germany was not “sole guilty” of starting that war. 
Time has revealed how much of hypocrisy was hidden in the 
supposed real causes of the war. The scales have been re- 
moved from our eyes, and many of us are ashamed of our 
gullibility. 

As Christian people let us recognize the truth that today 

Germany alone is not guilty; that even Hitler alone is not 
guilty. Hitler and all he stands for were made possible by 
the injustices of the Versailles Treaty and the stupidity of 
the Allies in not righting some of the wrongs under which 
Germany was smarting. 
Poland is not guiltless. She has her faults. Remember 
that less than one year ago, after Munich, she seized a strip 
of Slovakia by force. England and France are not guiltless. 
Some of us know their past, their imperialistic ambitions 
and the means used to satisfy them. 

Yes, we citizens of the United States of America, are not 
without our share of guilt in this world catastrophe. We 
might have helped iron out a number of wrongs which hurt 
cruelly, but we were too busy making money in the 20’s, and 
too engrossed with our upside-down house in the 30’s to 
care much what happened to the countries of Europe. Let 
us read again the opening verses of the thirteenth chapter 
of Luke, and see ourselves as sharing in the guilt of this 
conflict. 

Humble Confession 


A second attitude which we must cultivate is one of 
humble confession. We must be humble and we must be 
penitent. We cannot forget that we are partners in the 
world’s wrongs. We helped create the circumstances which 
made the present conflict possible. We did little or nothing 
to prevent it. We, too, with pride in our self-sufficiency, 
trusted in our armaments. 

Sometimes I wonder what would have happened if our 
President, or Mr. Chamberlain, or the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or his Holiness, the Pope, had called upon the 


“We, Too, Are Guilty,” C. Franklin Koch, D.D., 
Told His Congregation September 3 


Read Luke’s Gospel, Chapter 13: 1-5 


world to observe a day 
of humiliation and prayer 
two weeks ago today 
(August 20). What would 
have been the reaction in 
the dictator states, if the 
democracies, so-called, had first confessed their national sins, 
their greed, their selfishness, and then have asked God’s 
merciful pardon and grace upon those whom they call their 
enemies? Do you think it would have been entirely futile? 
No, my friends! I have more faith in God than that. The 
trouble is that as yet there has been no call for prayer, no 
asking of forgiveness for national wrong-doings, no pleading 
for wisdom upon those who are using them despitefully. The 
Christian way out of the dilemma has not been sought. And 
the prayers which doubtless will now ascend pleading for 
victory, in my estimation, will fall upon deaf ears. 

Not only doés the world, but we as individuals, need to 
sit down in sackcloth and ashes, and beseech Almighty God 
to forgive us for our selfishness, our blindness, our pride. 
That, indeed, would be a cleansing experience for each one 
of us. 

And chief in our confession must be our forgetfulness of 
God. Perhaps we have not been guilty of declaring officially, 
“God does not exist: He is a capitalistic idol created to 
anaesthetize the people,” as Russia has done. Perhaps we 
are not guilty of displacing the worship of God with that 
of the state, with the deification of force as the Nazis have 
done. But let us be humble enough to confess that we have 
permitted God to play a very small part in our lives, that 
we have crowded Him out and gloried in our sufficiency. 

Oh, I see it in the growing laxity toward the church and 
her services on the part of many members. I see it Sunday 
after Sunday in the crowded golf links, the beaches, the 
ball parks, the pleasure. resorts, and the empty pews. I see 
everywhere too many evidences that God does not have the 
place in the lives of His people that He of a right should 
have. 

The heart of the report on the Madras Conference may 
be summed up, so some of us think, in this one sentence: 
“The Church is the only hope of the world.” Think what 
that implies. The Church and all she stands for: the revela- 
tion of God’s love in Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church; 
the richness and fulness of the Christian life as exemplified 
in Jesus Christ. Such is the hope of the world. Yes, “and 
in none other is there salvation, for there is no name under 
heaven given among men whereby we may be saved.” And 
on that Name too few have called for salvation. 


Sincere Repentance 


Humble confession is not enough. We must carry with 
us one more attitude if our religious faith is to stand the 
shock of this, another world conflict, and that is sincere 
repentance. 

The basic principle of both the teaching and preaching 
of Jesus was and is, “Repent, for the Kingdom of God is 
here.” Repentance always signifies more than lip service, 
a confession of wrong-doing or wrong attitudes. It implies 
a change in the whole manner of one’s life, a change which 
is evidenced mainly in changed attitudes. 

We must change our attitude toward God. Jesus sanctified 
that ancient commandment, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy strength.” 
That means God must be put back into His proper place in 
our lives, which, as we learned from Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism, is first place. God must not be forgotten, but loved 
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and honored and worshiped and served. And then we shall 
experience the corollary: we shall change our attitude 
toward our fellowmen. 

Jesus emphasized, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” If only we had lived that commandment what a 
change there would have been in our world! If only men 
of other nations had lived that commandment! Could they 
then be springing at each other’s throats, ready to maim 
and to kill and to destroy? Oh, no! Such attitudes and such 
actions were farthest from the mind of Jesus. 

A right understanding of this commandment would mean 
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a keener appreciation of the value which God places upon 
one’s self with resultant keener appreciation of the value 
of the personality of another. For, when we understand how 
highly God values our own personalities, we shall develop 
them, with His gracious assistance, to the highest possible 
degree, not for our own glory but for the glory of God and 
the service of our fellowmen. Thus we shall show forth in 
our lives fruits worthy of repentance. 

If we can cultivate these three attitudes during these soul- 
racking days, I am sure we shall come through this con- 
flict with our lives more firmly rooted in God and in Christ. 


BLOCKING A BLACKOUT OF PEACE 


By THE Rev. Amos JOHN TRAvER, D.D. 


Recompense to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest 
in the sight of all men. If it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men. Dearly beloved, avenge 
not yourselves but rather give place unto wrath: for it is 
written, Vengence is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 
Romans 12: 17-19. 


To RESTRICT words like these of St. Paul to the field of 
individual ethics is only a subterfuge. The same procedure 
has made impractical idealism out of the teaching of Jesus 
on subjects like Non-resistance and Forgiveness. In the 
face of a world situation so ominous and in the presence of 
an American opinion so fatalistic the church must speak 
out for peace in the name of God. 

In the days before 1914 we had fondly hoped that the last 
game of war had been played. Dr. William Pierson Merrill 
spoke for all of us when he wrote in those days: 


“The dream of peace on earth is coming true, 
While war, the curse and burden of mankind, 
Fades like a grisly specter of the dark.” 


Even in the post-war years we believed that the war to end 
war had succeeded. It was a great dream while it lasted. 
It was a dream shared by the people of goodwill in all 
nations. With them we can feel the active and sympathetic 
presence of the Prince of Peace. Not to plead for peace on 
the part of the one nation where our voices can be heard 
would be a denial of the Christ and an indictment of the 
practicability of His teaching. 

I shall take for granted that the Christian minister is 
within his rights to speak for peace. I shall also take for 
granted that the average American wants peace and would 
like to know how to secure it for his nation. I remember 
that before America was drawn into the World War, Charles 
Evans Hughes said, “There is no path to peace except the 
people may open it.” Now what can we do to open the 
path to peace for America? How can we help our President 
in his efforts to prevent “the blackout of peace”? 


I Will Not Believe in War 

The only way war can be justified is by accepting the 
principle that “the end justifies the means.” Or “of two 
evils choose the lesser.” Certainly the Christian cannot 
believe in war as a method. War has nothing in common 
with Christianity. Note the words of the text. War does 
attempt to recompense evil for evil. War cannot be honest. 
War does seek vengeance. War is waged on the same prin- 
ciples as the children fight in the alley. Little Hans slaps 
little Henri. Then little Henri slaps little Hans, only a little 
harder. So it goes back and forth till neighbor John Bull 
takes a hand and in the end all the community is in an 
uproar. 

The story of Europe offers the rankest exhibition of 


national childishness. First one nation then another has 
been victor. The terms of victory were always made in 
such a way that the conquered accepted them with a secret 
vow that “Der Tag” would come when it would be their 
turn to make the terms. Vengeance: has been the whole 
spirit of modern European history. If any victorious nation 
had been Christian enough to seek a final settlement of the 
real causes of war in the spirit of human brotherhood, we 
would not be menaced by a new world war today. Pres- 
ident Wilson’s procedure in Europe after the war was not 
without criticism, but his great purpose was close to the 
spirit of Christ. If Clemenceau, “the tiger of France,” and 
his fellow conspirators had not led the vengeance group 
against him, his fourteen points might have secured a more 
permanent peace. This we know, the German people left 
Versailles full of disillusionment and hate. Vengeance always 
does provoke hate. ‘ 

I do not believe in war. War is a destroyer. It destroys 
the good things that the thrift and genius of men have 
patiently created. It destroys cities with their hospitals, their 
churches, their schools, their art museums, their business 
houses and their homes; but its greatest havoc is in the 
areas of the spirit. I was a denominational camp pastor dur- 
ing the Great War in Columbia Base Hospital No. 1, New 
York City. I saw the wards for the shell-shocked and in- 
sane grow from two barracks until they overflowed into the 
large buildings now used as a Salvation Army College. I 
conducted services each Sunday in this institution. It was 
not the shock of war that accounted for the greatest number 
of the insane; it was the shock of moral collapse. What I 
saw at first-hand as the fruits of war in individual character 
was but a small sector of the moral shock of the nation. 
Whatever may be said for the chivalry of old-time war, 
modern warfare is devastating, unmitigated waste, un- 
justified and self-defeating, even where the aims are good. 
I do not believe in war. 


I Do Not Believe War is Inevitable 


During the past week I have been concerned at the num- 
ber of my neighbors who have said to me, “Well, America 
will be in it before we are through.” Not a single one of 
those who expressed this thought, not even a good Jewish 
friend, desires American participation in this European con- 
flict. If our President is to be supported in his attempt to 
prevent the “Blackout of Peace” here, we .must unite to 
give him psychological aid. We must unanimously think 
peace for America. 

Can we remember the last war? Did we not. all agree 
that when war came to Europe again America should re- 
main outside? This does not mean that we should restrain 
our sympathies. The great majority of the American people 
want to see the present leadership of Germany balked in its 
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imperialistic ambitions. We have been outraged by its 
treatment of racial minorities, by its destruction of demo- 
cratic liberty, and by its disregard of treaties solemnly con- 
tracted. But we must also remember that when a democratic 
government was in power in Germany it was not supported. 
We may even suspect that the Nazi government received 
some encouragement from some European statesmen in the 
hope that it would prove a barrier to communism. What- 
ever the) intricate forces that finally set the stage for the 
present conflict, America is bound by no laws of respon- 
sibility or of brotherhood to join the conflict. 

Indeed the greatest contribution America can make to the 
world is to preserve peace, to be Good Samaritan to the 
wounded nations, to keep democracy with its freedom of 
thought and its popular government for the day when the 
world needs rebuilding. Let us refuse to be panicked into 
war to preserve industrial profits, to maintain the freedom 
of the seas for our ships, or to settle the future of Europe. 
Let us steel ourselves against attempts to create the fever 
of war by press and radio. Let us “seek peace and pursue 
it.” It is possible, if we have the moral courage, “to live 
peaceably with all men.” I do not believe that war is 
inevitable. 

I Believe in God 


“Trust in God and keep your powder dry,” is a cynical 
heresy. Of course there is a measure in which it is true, 
but half truths are the more dangerous. The present war 
is due to the failure of disarmament. I am not prepared 
to ask that America disarm just now. I do ask that our 
armament program be confined to national defense. I do 
look forward to the day when this war is over that the 
nations could come to their senses and really disarm to the 
point where national defense is the only standard. This will 
only be possible when we believe more in the Providence 
of God. : 

Do we really believe, with an international meaning, that 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord”? We read 
history in the light of His rulership. We can see His hand 
in the rise and fall of empires. Why are we blind to His 
place in present-day history? A Chinese Christian said to 
a missionary not long ago, “If God is as powerful as we be- 
lieve, why does not He save China?” That is a fair question. 
Very few of us have ever tried God out in our personal 
affairs. We depend far more confidently on dry powder 
than on divine power. The Christianity of the churches is 
being tried today. Their influence must be directed fearlessly 
against American participation in the war. Their prayers 
must arise unceasingly to the throne of grace that peace 
may return to our present world. 


I Count on the Spirit of Christ 


Let America come close to Jesus Christ in these trying 
days. We need a new injection of His Spirit. We need to 
listen more sensitively for His voice. “Resist not him that is 
evil,” said Jesus, “but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right 

. cheek, turn to him thy left also.” “If a man compel thee to 
go with him one mile, go with him two.” “If a man ask of 
thee thy coat, give him thy cloak also.” “How oft shall a 
man forgive? Seven times? I say unto you, seventy times 
seven.” “Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be 
called the children of God.” Where is the nation that will 
try out the way of Christ in international disputes? 

Senor Madariaga said, “Peace is for men of good will, and 
only for men of good will.” George Macdonald said, “The 
finest thing about our rights is that being our own we can 
give them ‘up.” How much can we concede to the secular- 
ism of the world? Have we already conceded so much that 
the voice of the church has lost its authority? How can 
the Spirit of Christ be reconciled to the wholesale murder 
we call war? It is Christ or chaos. I should like to believe 
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that America partakes of the Spirit of Christ enough to 
choose His way of love. 


I Believe in Christian Neighborliness 


Whatever it costs to remain out of war, America must be 
ready to pay the price of war service. I am not an isolation- 
ist, if that means one who has a callous indifference to the 
misery war is bringing to Europe. America cannot afford 
to profit at the expense of the men and women and children 
who are dying in Europe. It cannot afford to “eat, drink and 
be merry” without a thought for suffering overseas. This 
is the time to redouble efforts to prepare the Red Cross and 
other welfare agencies for their blessed mission. This is the 
time to pour out our hearts in intercessory prayer for the 
innocent sufferers from war. We must back our prayers 
with our gifts. We must share, as best we find the way, 
the fruits of our peace with those who experience the 
horrors of war. 

War is the way of suicide for present-day civilization. 
Let America refuse to join the suicide pact of the nations. 
Let America remain so neutral in the present struggle that 
there may be no handicap to her efforts for relief of human 
misery and for the resumption of world peace. In the words 
of Lord Morley, “Let it be that when our short day in this 
world is over, and when the hour strikes for our going 
down into the valley of the shadow, we may at least be 
able to think that we have never said a word or thought a 
thought which would dissociate the greatness of the country 
of which we are the proud citizens from the cause of peace, 
which is also the cause of wisdom and of strength.” 


AS ONE FAMILY 
(Continued from page 5) 


For centuries the tides of battle have ebbed and flowed 
across French mountain and plain, her people subjected to 
more political upheavals and more catastrophic social change 
perhaps than any other first-rank nation of the modern 
world as we know it. For centuries fertile valley and rugged 
hillside have been overrun with marching men as France, a 
veritable historical crucible, seethed and boiled. Now, with 
characteristic shrug of the shoulders and gesticulating hands 
—what thoughts are rushing through young Frenchmen’s 
minds? 

I don’t know, and you don’t know, but I think you believe, 
as I do, that these young men and the young women by 
their side don’t want to kill off each other, unless they have 
been deluded by fanatically selfish governments into a state 
of mind that is false to every ideal of truth propounded since 
the dawn of human intelligence. And no matter what else 
you are thinking this morning, I hope you will highly re- 
solve that whatever you do you will do your little bit to 
preserve in this country the opportunity youth and, every- 
one else has to learn and abide by the truth and to lead 
decent free lives. A friend of mine who is now a member 
of Congress wrote recently: ‘While Germany thumbs her 
nose at the world, chewing to pieces her own tongue in a 
fit of epileptic frenzy; while Italy bedecks bravado with the 
smelly trappings of an empire long decayed; while Russia 
trades tarnished tyranny for a tyranny which is tarnishing 
before our very eyes, let us in America pursue and defend 
our democratic ways, compromising conflict, and transform- 
ing factual realism into an idealism of hope through the 
friendly discipline of humility and humor—and may I add 
simple truth. That’s the American way of life under law, 
both human and divine, and of law for the sake of a larger 
life, both here and in the hereafter.” 
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INTO, THEN OUT OF, THE WORLD 


Tue U. L. C. A.-wide effort toward soul winning to which 
our Board of Social Missions is directing primary attention 
from October 15 to November 15 is planned to be extensive 
in its scope rather than intensive. It is to convert rather 
than to correct; to turn rather than to return, if one puts 
evangelizing into the setting for repentance which it had 
when the disciples of Jesus went forth after He had com- 
missioned them to declare God’s desire that sin-wearied 
souls deposit their burdens at the foot of the cross and go 
forward with Christ. 

Let it be remembered for the moment that “Repent ye” 
means to change one’s mind. Paralleling the proclamation, 
“Repent, for the Kingdom of God is at hand,” which might 
be called the officially divine summons, were pleas and in- 
vitations whereby the tender mercies of our Father in 
heaven were revealed and the riches of righteousness which 
are bestowed on believers in Christ were promised. Wher- 
ever the believers expressed their messages there were re- 
sponses to them. Obviously they were persuasive. One 
seeks to picture what happened and permits his imagination 
some liberties. What, for example, was the state of mind 
of people whom Paul met, say at Corinth? 

Well, certainly not many of them were happy, and a few 
thoughtful souls had become definitely aware of the decep- 
tions practised upon them. There is nothing permanently 
satisfying in that which is evil. There is a superficial warmth 
to flattery, a passing thrill to sensuousness, and an employ- 
ment for human courage and energy in vicious enterprises. 
But none of them keeps faith. The lie and the liar mock 
their victim. The state of emotional excitement, briefly in- 
duced by gambling, drunkenness, sex lust and vicious ex- 
hibitions of power is followed by lassitude, disgust and either 
the desperation of reckless surrender or the dullness of 
broken-down sensibility. 

What was true of the individual was similarly the con- 
dition of the masses. Rome’s conquests of barbarians by the 
superior weapons and strategy of her soldiers, the state- 
provided amusements in the arenas, and the stupefying 
orgies at the feasts of a slave-served upper class did not 
fool even the slaves, let alone the restless Caesars. To them 
all, the call to turn from vain idols to the true and answer- 
ing God, came with tremendous appeal. And why not? 
Their lives lacked all forms of reality. These preachers of 
Christ disclosed the utter emptiness of what they in vain 
depended upon to quench their thirst for truth. 
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Come with us to our Christ, said the Christians. And they 
came. 

Has it occurred to you that the popularity of certain “isms” 
of our day has this value: they certify that sensuous world- 
liness has been shown to be “fool’s gold”? May it not be 
true that the plan of our Board of Social Missions to direct 
the Church’s testimony to those not of the church is the 
correct strategy? And cannot we in our communities and 
congregations lift our eyes heavenward, set our feet on the 
path forward and, as have the pilgrims to the promised land 
for nineteen centuries, beckon our neighbors? Shall they 
not hear from us the Christ-inspired call, “Come, all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden; come with us to Christ”? It is 
the will of our Lord that we should. 


KEEP ON WORKING 


WE HEARD the sentence ascribed to an editorial in the New 
York Times. We suspect the writer in that distinguished 
journal was consciously or unconsciously recalling lines from 
the song, “Old Man River.” The river may run red, but it 
keeps on running, nevertheless. The application was to 
youth, to life in the midst of war. We keep on living. Like 
old man river—“we just keep rolling along.” 

The man who cited the Times editorial to us was discuss- 
ing what is commonly called in our day “the youth prob- 
lem.” He was objecting to the widely prevalent idea that 
something must be done promptly about young men and 
young women or the opportunity to keep them from de- 
struction will disappear. He said that as long as there are 
human beings on earth there will be those of the youth 
ages. It is not they but their elders who will disappear. 
The nature of life is such that always the youth are with us 
and always the future presents problems to those who have 
a responsibility toward it. 

On our desk at the time during which we were listening 
to a discussion of a threatening crisis lay the article in this 
issue of THe LUTHERAN which the Rev. Mr. Kegley has 
written about that Youth Conference in Amsterdam a few 
weeks ago. We found a great deal of comfort in what he 
and others in previous issues have written, not because the 
conferences have figured out how to outlaw war, scrap 
poverty and make men and women ideally responsive to 
spiritual appeals, for they have not done so. What does give 
one confidence in them is the evidence that the generation 
of Christians on whom responsibility for the future must 
soon rest is behaving as their fathers and mothers and their 
grandparents. They are facing conditions boldly; they are 
seeing the burdens and dangers clearly; and they are ac- 
quiring the strength of character that religion and cultiva- 
tion of their talents yield. They indicate possession of what 
is needed to meet future situations. 

It is we of the older groups who need to watch ourselves— 
we who are at the crisis. It is we who have surrendered to 
“isms” or drifted into neglect of the real factors which must 
figure in the production of contented living. In so far as 
crisis exists, it is we of the older groups who have spent 
our possessions in riotous living. We discover that we can 
bestow only experiences that warn our children against fol- 
lowing in the paths we have traveled. It is the pathetic 
bankruptcy of a generation. But warning youth that it is 
on the brink of destruction is poor doctrine and worse logic. 


“WE CAN AVOID WAR” 


WE HAvE chosen the above as the title for an editorial 
statement in order that we may express our full agreement 
with the main declaration of the address of President Roose- 
velt to the Congress of the United States September 21, 
when he announced the policy of the American government 
to be its abstention from entanglements with other nations 
that would involve resort to arms. (See page 13) 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THERE was some talk in our hearing recently during which 
one of the conversationalists was reminded of a piece of 
cheese. We could see no relevancy to the simile or metaphor 
until the party explained that a cheese is so contemptibly 
defenseless that even mice will attack it with impunity. 
That poor, timorous, cowering mousie that excited the sym- 
pathy of Bobby Burns will invade a cheese and invite his 
whole tribe to go in with him. Would mice tackle a bee- 
hive though laden with honey? Verily no! Not while a 
cheese is in reach. Has it ever seemed to you, kind and 
gentle reader, that our religious communities are often too 
neglectful of defense against attacks? We are not thinking 
of the militancy that is always looking for an argument or 
a battle. We do not want the church to take the role of 
an invader of men’s refuges of meditation and privacy. But 
we do wax indignant when the ideals of the Christian 
religion are “borrowed,” labeled social betterment of one 
sort or another and then used to attract people away from 
what they have joined and promised to support. 


The Bible’s Teaching Applied 

Our readers will find something unusual in this issue; 
we are referring to two sermons, one by Dr. Koch of Indiana 
and the other by Dr. Traver of Maryland. Both discourses 
were spoken to congregations, and comments made by the 
hearers caused them to be sent to us. Both are the sincere 
convictions of two thoughtful clerical members of our 
United Lutheran Church that were given public expression 
because war has again involved the greater part of Europe 
and has created impressions upon Lutherans in the United 
States and Canada. 

We do not appraise the sermons: they carry their own 
weight of argument. We think it proper to explain that 
when critical situations arise to which Lutheran people and 
Lutheranism are related, our conscientious pastors quite 
properly deal with the problems involved in their pulpit 
discourses. THE LUTHERAN cannot print what every mem- 
ber of the church thinks, but it can let one or more men 
or women voice a representative position. If there is lack 
of agreement among us, then articles sent THE LUTHERAN 
from the church’s members indicate the absence of concur- 
rence. This policy has been followed when the pros and 
cons of what may be titled pacifism have been given space. 

To one feature of the contributions of Dr. Koch and Dr. 
Traver we desire to direct attention, namely, the portions 
of Scripture they have cited as texts and within their ser- 
mons. We deem it a healthy sign when our teachers go to 
the Bible for data and authority. The most important issues 
among us at the present time need if possible. be sub- 
jected to analysis along lines that will permit the trial of 
their truthfulness or error by consulting Holy Scripture. 

Especially valuable is God’s Word when a generation or 
more has been indifferent to the Bible and lost knowledge 
of its contents. The Reformation’s leaders first used the 
New and Old Testaments, and then presented them as 
superior in authority to popes and councils. Luther himself 
and his contemporaries literally lived among the persons 
of the Bible and their teachings. The Puritan and Wesleyan 
movements in England point to the restoration of Scrip- 
ture to a position of authority. We more than hope—we 
expect—that the Bible’s truths will be drawn upon with 
growing frequency as men and women seek to penetrate 
into the mysteries of God’s permissions to men to cause 
suffering. We suggest more careful study of the Bible for 
sermons of course and for discussions among the laity also. 


Good Men and Willing 
As you may have inferred when you read last week’s 
editorial, we were privileged to have brief participation 


in the CCC’s (Church Council Conferences) that Secretary 
Black has been reporting in THe LuTHerAN. We were in- 
vited to act as chairman when the councilors of six West 
Virginia congregations convened at Clarksburg of that 
young but industrious commonwealth. Not all were in at- 
tendance, but there was a true majority (34 out of 58) in 
the pews. They were without exception interested, and 
without being satisfied they were not fault finders. On the 
contrary, they impressed us as anxious to meet the obliga- 
tions laid upon them by their fellow members who had 
elected them. 

That at which we presided was just one out of 218 gather- 
ings, and at all of them the “first item of business” was to 
study the duties of members of a U. L. C. A. church council. 
There is nothing easy or superficial in that group of activ- 
ities to which the man chosen to be elder, deacon, or trustee 
says, “Yes, by the help of God.” Two months hence we be- 
lieve the thinking induced by these conferences will begin to 
show real advances in the realization of our church’s program. 

We confess to lack of mechanically perfect answers to the 
first two questions that were presented for consideration. 
As you may recall, the first obligation taken by every mem- 
ber of a church council is “to see that the services of God 
be held at the proper time and conducted in accordance with 
the Order of the Church.” One man asked whether enough 
services are held now that only one occurs on Sunday in a 
great many congregations. The answer was indirect as to 
method, but it was agreed that more information is needed 
by the average member not only about his church but about, 
rather from, God’s Word. 

The second query concerned what is professionally known 
as “supply preachers.” Should they be members of the 
Lutheran Church? It was agreed that the benefits given a 
pastor by an annual vacation justify giving him a leave of 
absence. It was also the conviction (we think) that a lay- 
man is preferable to some clergyman of doubtful subscrip- 
tion to Lutheran tenets. The disturbance possible when false 
doctrines are preached was appreciated by the men. 


“WE CAN AVOID WAR” 
(Continued from page 12) 


It is exciting comment that everywhere in the United 
States the people with few exceptions demand that they be 
kept out of war. At the moment the only discussion is the 
terms of neutrality that shall be published at home and 
abroad. It would seem that what everyone wants, namely, 
prevention of resort to arms, should be obtainable in a 
country whose form of government lodges all authority in 
the people. Why, then, should there be this constant expres- 
sion of doubt as to our ability to maintain neutrality? 

THE LUTHERAN ventures to suggest to its readers that pub- 
lic sentiment has means of expression that are more prompt 
than were available even in 1917. The engagement in a war, 
while one man can declare it, can be financed, that is, en- 
tered upon, only by action of the Congress. If the conviction 
of the vast majority of the citizens continues to be the 
one now so universally held—ample provision to resist in- 
vasion, and fighting on American soil to defend it—then 
Congress can be held to regard the will of the people. 

It happened in 1898 that the Congress was driven by the 
people to insist that President McKinley should declare war 
against Spain. “The people” insisted by a great majority 
upon engagement in the World War in 1917. “The people” 
can keep us out of war now if such is their true desire. 
Letters and telegrams to our senators and legislators are 
the implements of the popular will. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“NOW ABIDETH FAITH, HOPE, CHAR- 
ITY, THESE THREE; BUT THE 
GREATEST OF THESE IS CHARITY.” 


Great Mover of all hearts, Whose hand 
Doth all the secret springs command 

Of human thought and will. 
Thou, since the world was made, dost bless 
Thy saints with fruits of holiness, 

Their order to fulfil. 


Faith, hope and love here weave one chain; 
But love alone shall then remain 
When this short day is gone; 
O Love, O Youth, O endless Light, 
When shall we see Thy Sabbath bright, 
With all our labours done? 


We sow ’mid perils here and tears; 
There the glad hand the harvest bears, 
Which here in grief hath sown; 
Great Three in One, the increase give; 
Thy gifts of grace, by which we live, 
With heav’nly glory crown. Amen. 
—Tr. J. Williams. 


HIS FIRST BUFFALO 


“TELL us a story, Aunt Nan!” cried the 
children, crowding around my knee. 

“An adventure story,” begged Billy. 

“No, an animal story,” pleaded Ruth. 

“Ruth and Billy always want them about 
boys having adventures or about animals,” 
said Peggy. “Tell us one about a girl, 
Aunt Nan, do!” 

“Well, well,” said I, “so each of you 
wants something different. Still, I think I 
know one that will please you all. It has 
a boy, a buffalo, and a little girl in it. How’s 
that?” 

“O, tell it to us!” exclaimed a chorus of 
three. 

“Years ago,” I began, “pioneers who 
lived on the Western plains saw buffaloes 
in plenty—Indians, too, and outlaws. A 
very hard time they had of it. When 
traveling from the East or from place to 
place in the West on the lookout for a 
good spot on which to build a new home, 
they journeyed in wagon trains. Each 
wagon was of the prairie schooner kind 
covered with canvas and drawn by sev- 
eral teams of horses or oxen. The men 
traveled on horseback or sat on the high 
seat in the front of the wagons and drove 
the horses while the women and children 
rode inside.” 

“I know; I’ve seen them in picture 
books,” put in Billy wisely. 

“So you have,” I answered. “Well, one 
day a band of three wagons going to Kan- 
sas joined a caravan, or wagon train, going 
to the same place in order to have greater 
protection if they should be attacked by 
Indians. There were signs of them lurk- 
ing about; and as for the buffaloes, im- 
mense herds of them thundered away a 
few miles in the distance every day or so. 
One night when the wagon train made 
camp on the bank of the Platte River and 
everybody was busy, some unharnessing 
and caring for the horses, some bathing 
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in the stream, some cutting wood, some 
making fires, and some cooking food or 
preparing to eat, little Mamie Perkins’ 
brother began crying for a drink. 

““Bring up a bucketful from the river,’ 
said the mother. 

“Mamie had just time to reach the water 
and fill her wooden pail when a monster 
buffalo came charging into camp. He was 
bellowing and snorting with rage and up- 
set everything that stood in his path. He 
leaped over boxes and bales, he over- 
turned wagons, and he smashed through 
whatever lay on the ground like a cyclone. 
People hurried behind the wagons as he 
came. The men fired at his huge, swiftly 
moving body, but the shots went wild. 
Little Mamie was on her way back just 
as he tore through the.camp and, swerving 
to one side, rushed down the trail leading 
to the river. She knew nothing of the 
terrible visitor till he had swept through 
the astonished camp and was coming 
straight at her. She dropped her bucket 
and stood still, too frightened to move. 
With head down, tail high in the air, and 
hoofs pounding out a terrible tattoo on the 
hard earth of the plains, the buffalo came 
toward her at furious speed. Not one of 
the men knew little Mamie was at the 
river, for they had neither seen her go nor 
missed her from the camp, so none of them 
tried to follow and save her from the mad- 
dened creature.” 

“O, don’t let him get her, Aunt Nan!” 
begged kind-hearted Ruth. 

“He didn’t get her, dear. A boy saved 
her, a boy who happened to be riding as 
an extra hand to help with the freight. 
He had heard Mr. Perkins send Mamie 
for the water as he lay tired and half 
asleep under a wagon behind her. His 
name was William Cody”— 

“Buffalo Bill! Buffalo Bill!” cried my 
wee Billy. , 

“That’s who it was,” said I, “though he 
wasn’t called by that name yet. He ran 
out, rifle in hand, and, sure shot that he 
was, steadied his gun coolly, aimed, fired, 
and the great buffalo lurched, staggered, 
and fell to the earth not ten feet away 
from the little girl, who broke out sobbing 
in relief.” 2 

“Goody!” cried the children. 

“Didn’t every one think Buffalo Bill was 
very brave?” asked Peggy. 

“Yes, dear, they did. I suspect he feared 
he might be thanked quite a bit for what 
he had done, because he picked up Mamie’s 
pail and went back to the river to fill it 
with water again, while some men who 
had run down carried Mamie to camp. 
When he came back with the water, men 
and women were loud in his praises (you 
may be sure Mamie’s mother was); he 
just set the bucket down and went away 
to his tent, where he stayed till morning. 
That was his first buffalo, and of course 
he must have been proud of his skill; but 
though he was brave and manly, he was 
modest too, and no one that day or. ever 
afterwards heard the great scout of the 
plains boast.”—Greta Gaskin Bidlake. 


ONE GIRL’S FRIENDSHIP 
By Z. Frances Mayfield 


Bessie Mayes was looking, for her, es- 
pecially grave as she walked along the 
street in the mellow October sunshine on 
her way to the bank where she worked. 
She was wondering just how much the 
pledge she had taken in her Sunday school 
class a few weeks previously was going 
to cost her. 

“I gave my life for thee; What hast thou 
given for me?” The words of the familiar 
hymn flashed through her mind. “Well, at 
least my Christian life hasn’t cost me very 
much so far; it’s time I was paying some- 
thing in return for the wonderful love 
and peace that He has so graciously given 
me,” she mused. 

Bessie was a member of the Sunday 
school class known as Bethlehem Stars. In 
discussing a name the class had all agreed 
that they wanted something out of the or- 
dinary, and yet something that would be 
suitable for a membership composed mostly 
of young working girls, not a few of whom 
were new Christians and eager to do 
things. Their teacher, Miss Pearson, had 
suggested Bethlehem Stars, adding that 
since they had so recently found their 
Saviour they would want to help others 
find him, so they might be modern Beth- 
lehem Stars guiding others to Christ. The 
name had appealed to them. Soon some- 
one had suggested a campaign wherein 
any member of the class who cared should 
pledge herself to invite to their class other 
girls who did not attend Sunday school or 
church anywhere. Eventually, by example 
and precept, they hoped to persuade the 
newcomers to accept their Saviour. 

Bessie had pledged and lost no time in 
inviting Doris Eller, who clerked in one of 
the town’s drygoods stores. But Doris had 
not been anxious to accept the invitation. 

“No, I don’t go to Sunday school any- 
where. You are the first girl who has asked 
me to attend in the six months I have been 
here. Where are all your so-called Chris- 
tian girls of the town, anyway?” she asked 
Bessie. 

“Why, I guess they just haven’t thought 
to ask you; I’m sure any of them would be 
glad to have you in their class. I have only 
just recently joined the church and started 
to Sunday school myself. You will come, 
will you not? We have such a fine teacher. 
Tm sure you will find our class interest- 
in g.” 

“Well, I don’t care to promise, though 
I do appreciate your wanting me. I’ve 
often thought I’d like to go to Sunday 
school and church; and then something has 
happened to make me doubt whether there 
is anything in it after all.” 

“Oh, there is—just come and see!” urged 
Bessie, who had been wishing for some 
time that she might know this attractive 
girl better. Doris had seemed to make 
friends slowly, though Bessie couldn’t un- 
derstand why. If only she will come into 
our class! Bessie waited hopefully for Doris 
to give her a more encouraging answer. 
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“T'll think about it,” said Doris, “but I 
can’t make any promises. I usually do my 
washing, ironing, and mending on Sunday, 
as that is the only day I have free, and 
mother has enough to do without doing 
mine. I’m always too tired evenings to do 
much,” she added almost defiantly, as 
though she expected Bessie to preach to 
her on the sin of Sabbath breaking. 

“I can sympathize with you, Doris—may 
I call you that, please? I clerked once, for 
a short time, and I know something about 
how hard it is,” responded Bessie. She had 
been looking at curtain materials. She 
asked to see the cretonnes in order to pro- 
long the conversation. 

“If they would only pay what the work 
is worth, it wouldn’t be quite so bad here,’ 
complained Doris, spreading out the cheery 
patterns for her customer’s inspection. 

“If you could only do stenographic work, 
how much easier it would be for you,” 
mused Bessie. 

“Say, that’s what I thought I should be 
doing; but where is there anything like 
that in this town—a vacancy, I mean. I 
couldn’t go anywhere eise, for mother likes 
it here and depends on me so. But skimp 
as we will on my small salary we can 
scarcely make ends meet. Oh, I get pretty 
desperate sometimes,” concluded Doris, 
with a sigh. 

“Do you know shorthand and typewrit- 
ing?” demanded Bessie eagerly, trying to 
conceal her excitement. She had had a 
wonderful idea, if only— 

“If I don’t, I should,” the other replied. 
“I spent eight months in business college 
learning it, and then—” 

“Then you may as well hand in your 
resignation here, for I know of a position 
waiting for you over at the bank where I 
work. At least, I am reasonably sure of it. 
President Stallard is considering hiring a 
girl to do general office work, filing, etc., 
and also to take what little dictation he 
might have. He is tired of picking the let- 
ters out himself, and he asked me to be 
on the lookout for someone. He will take 
anyone whom I recommend. Would you 
like to come?” 

“Would I?” echoed Doris. “It would be 
heaven compared to this, even if it didn’t 
pay any more.” 

“I feel reasonably sure the salary would 
be more than you receive here. And then 
there would be opportunity for advance- 
ment, if you liked the work.” Bessie left 
the store promising to let Doris know soon. 

President Stallard was agreeable. So 
Doris was added to the bank staff and 
everybody concerned was finding the ar- 
rangement congenial. But several weeks 
had passed and Doris had not yet entered 
the Sunday school. 

Bessie had not given up hope, though 
most of the other girls had won their girl 
and the class was becoming more interest- 
ing all the time. She continued to ask 
Doris whenever occasion permitted, telling 
her of the good times they had at their 
parties and how helpful the class sessions 
were. Doris always declared she would 
like to go, but that she just couldn’t find 
time. And Bessie, who had been in her 
friend’s home and understood some of the 
conditions there, felt that she did have a 
reasonable excuse. And yet, if she really 
wanted to come, it would be possible for 
her to find time, Bessie thought. 
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It wasn’t altogether the fact. that Doris 
refused to go to Sunday school that was 
responsible for Bessie’s graveness as she 
was returning to work at the noon hour 
that particular October day. She had been 
hearing rumors that Doris had not been 
altogether honest while working at the 
store. Bessie wasn’t one to give much heed 
to rumors and yet she had to admit that 
she had taken Doris on faith. She hadn't 
thought of the question of references, and 
President Stallard hadn’t mentioned it. He 
had just left the whole matter to her dis- 
cretion, which wasn’t strange, for he had 
known Bessie and her folks for years, and 
he had come to depend upon and trust her 
during the year she had been in the bank. 

“If only Doris would come to Sunday 
school,” she mused as she neared the street 
on which Doris lived. “As it is, she hasn’t 
a single influence for good in her life that 
I know of, except what little I may have, 
which to all appearances seems precious 
little. Dear Lord, help me win her—” she 
prayed. Then Doris joined her at her cor- 
ner and they proceeded uptown together, 
stopping to admire the new scarfs in 
Blake’s windows. 

“Oh, I must have one of those darling 
blue ones!” exclaimed Bessie. “And that 
wine one would be just the thing with your 
dark hair, Doris. What say we drop in 
after work this evening and get them if 
they are still here. It didn’t occur to her 
then that perhaps Doris couldn’t afford one. 
She had heard her say on different occa- 
sions that she wanted a scarf, as.she had 
never owned one. 


(To be concluded) 


THE GOLDENROD 


THE FLOWER is fuller of the sun 

Than any of our pale North can show; 
It has the heart of August won, 

And scatters wide the warmth and glow; 
Kindled at summer’s midnoon bloom, 

Where gentians of September bloom, 
Along October’s leaf-strewn ways, 

And through November’s paths of gloom. 


Herald of autumn’s reign, it sets 
Gay bonfires blazing round the field; 
Rich autumn pays in gold his debts 
For tenancy that summer yields. 
Beauty’s slow harvest now comes on, 
_ And promise with fulfillment won; 
The heart’s vast hope does but begin, 
Filled with ripe seeds of sweetness gone. 


Because its myriad glimmering plumes, 
Like a great army’s stir and wave; 
Because its gold in billows blooms, 
The poor man’s barren walks to lave; 
Because its sun-shaped blossoms show 
How souls receive the light of God, 
And unto earth give back that glow— 
I thank Him for the goldenrod. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


SMILES 


“TEACHER.—Johnny, 
noun. 
“Johnny.—A vacuum cleaner.” 


name a collective 


ALWAYS HAPPY 


I KNow a funny little fellow, the happiest 
ever born; 

His face is like a beam of joy, although 
his clothes are torn— 

I saw him tumble on his nose and waited 
for a groan, 

But how he laughed, do you suppose— 
struck his funny bone? 


There is sunshine in each word he speaks, 
His laugh is something grand— 

His dimples overrun his cheeks 
Like waves on snowy sand. 


No matter how the day may go 
You cannot make him cry; 
He’s worth a dozen boys I know 
Who pant and mope and sigh. 
—N. K. Bailer House. 


LOVE’S MESSAGES 


WE LOOK out on many a gray morning 
that seems the beginning of a hard day, 
when, if our sight and hearing were not 
“holden,” we should find the air filled with 
messengers of good cheer. “The earth is 
full of messages that love sends to and 
fro”—the swift remembrance of absent 
friends, the tender thoughts and good 
wishes of those who are dear to us, the 
prayers that go up to God for us and that 
He hears though we do not. “The days 
that we knew the churches in the home- 
land were praying for us and our station 
were bright days,” said a returned teacher, 
speaking of the missionary calendar of 
prayer. But there were many days when 
He did not know, and the prayers ascended 
just the same. 

Most important of all is the fact that 
there are God’s thoughts of love for us. 
Human remembrance may fail, but His 
remembrance will not fail and His mes- 
sengers come in uncounted ways: the un- 
seen angel that guards us from some dan- 
ger, the book that brings a word of cour- 
age or help, the song that floats in at the 
window and lifts cur drooping faith. Those 
thoughts are beyond our counting, but they 
are as real as the earth upon which we 
stand.—The Way. 


“WHEN roughly handled, toads play dead 
so thoroughly that their breathing move- 
ments are entirely suspended.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“CrEAM that is too thin to whip may be 
made to do so by adding the unbeaten 
white of an egg before beginning.” 


Eccs AND Tomarors. Cut three tomatoes 
in halves and place in a baking dish. Add 
one tablespoonful of water and bake till 
tender. Remove from the oven before they 
have lost their shape. Scoop out a good 
portion from each. Break two eggs in a 
saucepan, add a teaspoonful of butter, half 
a teacupful of milk, a tablespoonful of 
grated Parmesan cheese, a pinch of salt 
and pepper. Beat until thick and creamy. 
Fill the tomatoes with this mixture and 
serve very hot on toast. 
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THE HERALD OF JESUS 


John the Baptist Shares in Preparing for the Ministry of Jesus 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 3: 1-17. The Sunday School Lesson for October 8 


EVERYTHING and everybody connected 
with the life of Jesus hold high place in 
our interest. If we have. any complaint, 
it is that we know so little about the first 
years of Jesus. He lived so long ago, be- 
fore the preservation of letters and pamph- 
lets and books, before there were archives, 
at least for the common people’s writings, 
that research does not throw much light 
on Jesus’ first decades. The record in the 
gospels is meager, for even when these 
were written a good while after Jesus’ 
death, emphasis was put on His ministry 
rather than on His preparatory years. 

At the center of the stage, when Jesus 
was ready to start public work, was John 
the Baptist, a man divinely arranged for as 
to his manner of life and ministry. Ap- 
parently he was a strange kind of man, 
attracting some attention by his oddity of 
dress and way of living. He craved no 
publicity, preferring the life of a recluse. 
He was given more to meditation than to 
mingling with people. He was developing 
a message for a divinely assigned min- 
istry. His birth, his name, his future work 
were all arranged for by God. John en- 
tered public life to follow a path prepared 
for him. His work was to be that of a 
herald, calling on people to prepare for a 
coming Lord Who was indeed to be greater 
than any earthly monarch, for He was 
to be the Saviour of the world as well as 
the Messiah of the Jews. If John was a 
strange character, Jesus was even stranger, 
as the world of His day discovered. 


Preparing for Jesus 


This puzzles us. We are so used to the 
life of Jesus that we wonder why the 
people of His day were not ready to re- 
ceive Him. It was a strange situation. The 
prophecy pointed to His coming, but the 
people, though eagerly expecting Him, 
were slow to believe any reports that He 
had come. So John stepped into prom- 
inence locally by preaching in the wilder- 
ness. His message upset the people by ac- 
cusing them of sin and calling for their 
repentance. Surely such preaching would 
be repulsive; but the contrary was true, 
for it drew multitudes to hear him. John 
had no bureau of publicity, no advance 
agents to display magnetic posters. He 
was just himself, a plain man living apart. 
We cannot think that where and how he 
lived, or how he dressed, drew people to 
him. It must have been what he said. His 
message got into the consciences of men 
and they flocked to him for help. He had 
a challenging word to declare. It was a 
call to prepare the way of the Lord, to 
make His paths straight. This was re- 
ferring both to Oriental custom and to 
ancient prophecy. John was the voice of 
God calling Jews to receive their Messiah. 
The preparation was to be a personal one, 
a searching of the heart, a fixing up of the 
life, a readiness to receive the Christ of 
God. This was John’s way of sharing in 


preparing for the coming Christ; he was 
there to urge others to be prepared for 
the Christ. 


Announcing Jesus 


John’s specialty in dealing with people 
was to rebuke them for sins, especially for 
any kind of pretense. He despised any- 
thing suggestive of hypocrisy. He ques- 
tioned the motive of some who came to 
hear him. To him they seemed to be try- 
ing to escape fire, the divine punishment 
which John’s preaching intimated. He saw 
them as self-sufficient and boasting im- 
munity from punishment because of their 
descent from Abraham. To John they ap- 
peared to have no concern other than s- 
caping from coming wrath, the wrath of 
God on sinners. But their days for boast- 
ing were few. God’s plan was to bring 
about a cleansing. The fruitless were to 
be removed and destroyed. Jews, with all 
their offered privileges, had not proved of 
worth to God. This was a searching, sad- 
dening word from John, but he had some- 
thing better to say. Their interest in him 
was to be supplanted by interest in the 
Christ Whose coming John announced as 
near. They were ready to praise John and 
shower honors on him, but he repudiated 
the attempts and pointed them to Jesus as 
greater than he and more exacting in His 
demands. He, too, would insist on repent- 
ance, but there would be no way of de- 
ceiving Him. He would definitely separate 
good from bad; His fan would do a thor- 
ough work, none could escape the clas- 
sification He would make. This was John’s 
announcement concerning Jesus. It seems 
hard to realize that John’s announcement 


THINK OF THESE 


SINNERS will listen to a sincere denouncer 
of sins; sinners hate their sins and long 
for escape from guilt. 


The man with a. message from God is 
magnetic; he draws people to him to hear 
what God the Lord shall say. 


Unless bearing fruit follows repentance, 
confession and conversion count for little 
or nothing. 


The account of Jesus’ baptism must be 
thrown out-as untrue, or He must be ac- 
cepted as the Son of God. 


If God called Jesus His beloved Son, 
what standing has the man who denies 
that Jesus is the Son of God? 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The King’s Messenger. Malachi 3: 1-6. 

T. The Forerunner’s Office. Mark 1: 1-18, 

W. Heralding the King. Matthew 3: 1-6. 

Th. Making Ready for the a Matt. 3: 7-12. 
F. John Baptizes the King. atthew 3: 13-17. 
Sat. The Witness of John. John 1: 19-28. 

S. The Power of the Gospel. Romans 1: 8-17. 
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could interest people in Jesus. It seemed 
unnatural to expose themselves to His fan 
by taking John’s advice and going to this 
coming One Whose baptism would be with 
fire and the Holy Spirit. 


Baptizing Jesus 


This was a private matter between John 
and Jesus; it was not for the public to see. 
Jesus came seeking John’s baptism, not 
because He needed to obey John’s call to 
repentance, for He was sinless, but to make 
Himself one of the rank and file of men, 
submitting to all that was enjoined on men. 
He was to taste the bitter cup of sin for 
every man. The start of His ministry was 
an official induction which came out as He 
was baptized by John. It was only natural 
that John should argue against baptizing 
Jesus and that Jesus should insist on it. 
Jesus was baptized by John, just as he had 
baptized others. He had nothing new to 
say, or any different method to follow, in 
baptizing Jesus. The difference noted in 
Jesus’ baptism came after they had left 
the water. Then came the visible anoint- 
ing with the Holy Spirit, setting Jesus 
apart for His ministry. Then was heard 
the voice of God putting His stamp of ap- 
proval on Jesus, Whom He called His be- 
loved and well-pleasing Son. Jesus and 
John saw and heard the indisputable evi- 
dences that Jesus is the Son of God and 
that God was pleased with Him and that 
He was appointed, qualified, and set apart 
for a great ministry that had to do with 
the significance of His name Jesus, the 
Saviour. 


ALL OF SELF AT WORK 


UNEMPLOYMENT has been the bane of the 
world for some years. The cry is for work, 
and in trying to answer the cry all sorts 
of plans have been made to help men into 
some supporting work. Most people are 
not preferring a “hand out” to a job; they 
are not unwilling to make their living; 
they crave the honor of being able to care 
for their own wants. 

When a man is at work how much of 
him is employed? What part, or parts 
of him, become for the time being the 
property of his employer, who in recog- 
nition of having used him gives him an 
envelope with some money enclosed? This 
depends on what he is doing for his em- 
ployer. If he is digging ditches his hands 
and arms and back are given over to the 
service of his employer. If he is building 
a house he brings into use more than his 
muscles; his mind and skill are used. If 
he is teaching he employs his mental and 
educational training. As is the task so is 
the demand on the laborer; he gives to the 
work such parts of himself as the work 
requires. Perhaps the worker will use 
more of himself than is absolutely re- 
quired or his employer demands. Thus he 
will add to the quality of his work and 
show his employer that he is a deserving 
man who merits promotion. 

It may seem that such a case is excep- 
tional, that the usual run of folk get away 
with their work by using as little of them- 
selves as possible. But such cases are to 
be found. There are people who put their 
whole being into whatever they are doing, 
believing that they must do their best. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW 
OF POLITICS 


' Romans 13: 1-7 


Porrrics is the science of government. 
How is it that to call a man a mere 
politician is almost an insult? It is be- 
cause so many of those who have entered 
politics as a career have perverted their 
office for personal gain. Men who are 
scrupulously honest in business, loyal and 
devoted in the home, and faithful in their 
support of the church, seem to enter 
politics as into another world,a world where 
men play to win regardless of the rules. 

If we stop to consider how much the 
government affects the life of the people, 
this moral collapse becomes vastly sig- 
nificant. Nations led by this type of 
politicians are as untrustworthy in the 
community of nations as the unprincipled 
neighbor in his community. Under their 
rule there can be no security within the 
nation. Such a government cannot create 
an atmosphere favorable to the Christian 
church. There is a call for good Christian 
men to become Christian politicians. They 
must be brave enough to pay the cost, but 
there is no place in human life today 
where definite Christian principles are so 
much needed. Our American government 
lives today because there have always 
been men who have sought to give new 
and more honorable meaning to the word 
politician. May their tribe increase! 


What was the attitude of Jesus toward 
politics? 

To answer this question we must have 
a clear view of the political situation in 
the day of Jesus. The very organization 
of His nation depended on its independ- 
ence. Captivity always left the Jews as 
disorganized in religion as in national life. 
In Jesus’ day liberty was forever gone. 
Jews were a part of the Roman Empire, 
allowed, it is true, some autonomy, with a 
nominal king, Herod, and a Roman gov- 
ernor, Pilate. 

Most of the Jews followed the lead of 
the Pharisees and held to their patriotic 
dream of independence. They could not 
consider with any satisfaction the puppet 


reigns of the Herods. Another party, a 
‘minority, was led by the Herodians. They 


supported Herod and therefore were allied 
with Rome to some degree. They prob- 
ably felt that the kingdom of the Herods 
was the nearest possibility they could have 
of true liberty. Both parties, along with 
other minor groups, longed for the coming 
of the Messiah. It was almost more a 
patriotic than a religious hope. 

Into this tangled situation came Jesus, 
Himself the Messiah, a Jew with all the 
Jewish aspirations, yet a citizen of Rome. 
To foment revolution would mean, hu- 
manly speaking, the final crushing of His 
people under the iron heel of Rome. The 
continual plotting against Rome on the 
part of the Pharisees finally did end in the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the destruc- 
tion of Jewish national hopes. So Jesus 


obeyed the laws of the land, paid taxes, 
encouraged obedience on the part of His 
disciples, avoided fomenting revolution, 
and refused to promote His kingdom by 
political methods. St. Paul and the rest 
of the early Christian leaders followed in 
His way. 

It becomes a difficult matter to say just 
what Jesus would do under the present 
political situation. If He had lived in a 
democracy what would have been His at- 
titude toward the duties of a citizen? Have 
we been too sweeping in our insistence on 
keeping the church out of politics? 


Can we distinguish between a Christian 
and a congregation of Christians 
in the field of political duty? 

We: have been so doing in the Lutheran 
Church. We would not like to see this 
policy fundamentally changed. In the 
realm of political policy there is too much 
room for honest difference of opinion. It 
might be possible that seventy-five per 
cent of a Christian congregation would 
sincerely support a policy of government 
that would prove in time to be wrong. 
Congregational action in our democratic 
form of church government must be by 
majorities. Think of the split in the de- 
nominations over the question of slavery. 
There may be problems of government to 
which the organized church should voice 
its opinion. But the church must be sure 
of its position. It must be a crying moral 
wrong that requires church support for 
its curing. Even then, we must question 
whether there is not a better way to lend 
the influence of the church to the side of 
good government. 

Under any ordinary circumstances, the 
pulpit is not the place to promote political 
action. In the group meetings of the mem- 
bers there is splendid opportunity to dis- 
cuss, political questions having religious 
implications. Luther Leagues, Brother- 
hoods, Women’s Societies and the like 
offer splendid auspices for hearing all sides 
of questions involved and seeking the 
Christian solution. The church must cul- 
tivate Christian attitudes and help the in- 
dividual to apply them to political ques- 
tions. Certainly the church will encourage 
her members to accept all the duties of 
citizenship, including the vote and holding 
office. 


What can we expect of the Christian in 
politics? 

In general, we may answer, the applica- 
tion of his Christian principles to every 
question which he must decide. A Chris- 
tian politician will be faithful to his church 
duties, but that will not be a final mark 
of his right to the title. He will be like 
the “foolish” fellow who was elected to 
the city council of Liverpool, England. In 
his first speech he said, “This council must 
be governed by Jesus Christ and I have 
come here to be His representative.” How- 
ever he meant it, the idea is challenging. 
We want more men in public office who con- 
sider themselves first as respresentatives of 
Jesus Christ and then of their constituents. 


A Christian politician will make the 
public good first. By this principle he will 
rise above sectionalism. His good will 
reaches beyond national or racial boun- 
daries, it is as broad as the good will of 
His Master. Every position that he takes 
will be based on honest conviction. He 
cannot trade votes or influence in behalf 
of a measure in which he does not believe, 
not even to get some good action. He will 
be above playing politics. He will be un- 
afraid of criticism. His one fear will be 
that he may not do right. He will be 
tolerant of the opinions of others and fair 
to his opponents even when he is running 
for office. He will not stoop to graft or 
bribery even in minor forms. He is not 
for sale at any price. He will be possessed 
by a sense of stewardship, to God, to his 
constituents, to his nation and to his world. 
A Christian in politics becomes a true 
statesman. He will feel the brotherhood 
of all mankind and not support any action 
that will commit his nation to an unchris- 
tian attitude toward other nations. Con- 
sider these qualifications for the Christian 
in political office. Can you add to them? 
Are any of them too drastic? Remember 
that we must ask of each citizen the same 
qualifications that we consider ideal for 
men in office. 


What is the contribution of the church 
to political life? 

The Christian Church seeks to send out 
into political life men and women who will 
truly represent Jesus Christ. It stands on 
the general proposition laid down by Daniel 
Webster, “Whatever makes good Christians 
makes good citizens.” Men who are hon- 
estly loyal to Christ may make mistakes 
in judgment in their political decisions, 
but they can be trusted. Let the Church 
broaden her interest in political and social 
questions, but, however worthy the cause, 
may she never be led aside from her main 
business of applying the means of grace 
to the sinning hearts of men. 

* * ok * 

To Leavers: Topic date, October 15. Next 

topic, The Christian View of Social Service. 


DUTY TO GOD AND THE 
STATE 


“As Christians, we owe a duty both to 
God and to the state. Jesus Himself said, 
‘Render, therefore, unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s; and unto God the 
things that are God’s.’ 

“There should be no conflict experienced 
in endeavoring to render this two-fold 
allegiance. Our forefathers saw the wis- 
dom of separating Church and State, and 
we, in these United States can more easily 
than in some countries follow Jesus’ com- 
mand. 

“Just as we should be deeply interested 
in the things of the Spirit, so we should 
be keenly alive to the things of our gov- 
ernment, its personnel and its problems.” 
—L. C. Schmehl, in The Luther League 
Review for October 1939. 
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NEWS OF OUR SCHOOLS 


GETTYSBURG SEMINARY 


Tue Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg 
opened September 12 at 9.00 A. M. for its 
one hundred fourteenth year. Dr. John 
Aberly, president of the Seminary, preached 
fittingly on “Present-day Theology.” Dr. 
A. R. Wentz, president-elect, conducted 
the service. 

After the opening chapel, approximately 
twenty-five new students were formally 
admitted to the seminary by individual 
conference with the faculty. 

In the evening, the faculty and the old 
students welcomed the new students and 
the new professor, Dr. Ralph D. Heim, 
in a reception at the refectory. Classes 
began the following day. 

Dr. Ralph D. Heim was inaugurated pro- 
fessor of Religious Education and English 
Bible on Matriculation Day, September 28, 
at 10.30 A. M. 

The enrollment is as follows: Graduate 
students, 30; Seniors, 22; Middlers, 18; 
Juniors, 21. Among the new students is a 
native of Japan who is enrolled in the 
Senior Class and is a graduate of the 
Japan Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Tokyo. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
SEMINARY 


fmaugurated its seventy-sixth year with 
Holy Communion, Tuesday, September 20. 
Dr. Luther D. Reed, whose inauguration 
as president is set for the Anniversary 
Day, October 4, addressed the faculty and 
students on the two-fold theme of “Voca- 
tion and Leadership in the Church.” He 
pointed out to the new men especially that 
their coming to seminary has not been in 
response to the call either of self-interest 
or society. Unlike other college graduates 
of this year, these men respond to a voice 
of more than human authority or human 
desire, to One Who says, “Follow Me.” 
And so, too, the men preparing for the 
Church’s ministry must train themselves 
to more than professional skill and general 
scholarly excellence. As pastors and teach- 
ers of the Church they must become true 
guides of their people and spiritual leaders 
among men. 

The entering class of thirty-six juniors 
and one senior promises well in these re- 
spects. An unusual proportion of the class 
has ranked high in college, both as stu- 
dents and as leaders in worth-while 
campus activities. All give evidence of 
earnest devotion to their work and have 
participated extensively in the church life 
of their home congregations—they have 
the recommendation of both their pastors 
and college authorities. Nineteen of the 
new men come from congregations of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania; eight of the 
United Synod of New York; two each of 
the Pittsburgh, Virginia and Central Penn- 
sylvania Synods; and one each of the Nova 
Scotia, Slovak Zion and Norwegian Synods. 
Fifteen different. colleges and universities 
have granted them their bachelor degrees. 

Beyond the beginning of the new aca- 
demic year, the seminary looks forward to 
the celebration of its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary Wednesday, October 4, to_be 


marked by an Anniversary and Inaugura- 
tion Service in St. Michael’s Church, Ger- 
mantown, at 10.45 A. M., the address for 
the double festival to be given by Pres- 
ident Reed; and an Anniversary Assembly 
following luncheon on the seminary cam- 
pus, with brief greetings by representative 
speakers. 

The recently organized Women’s ‘Auxil- 
iary of the seminary will entertain in 
honor of President and Mrs. Reed with a 
reception and tea at the close of the after- 
noon. This occasion will replace the usual 
Seminary Day exercises for 1939. 

In view of the anniversary, the’ classes 
in the Graduate School will be deferred 
one week in opening. Registration of grad- 
uate students will be conducted until Octo- 
ber 19. The first graduate classes will meet 
Wednesday, October 11. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Dr. E. E. Fiack, registrar, announces an 
enrollment of twenty-five students for the 
first semester, 1939-40. These include ten 
Juniors, nine Middlers, three Seniors, and 
three Special Students. 

At the first meeting of the Hamma Stu- 
dent Association, Richard L. Smith, a 
senior, Mansfield, Ohio, was chosen pres- 
ident of the group for the coming year. 
Other officers elected include: Tom 8B. 
Homrighausen, a middler, Dover, Ohio, 
vice-president; Andrew Schilling, special 
student, Erie, Pa., secretary; and Robert 
Heine, a middler, Ft. Wayne, Ind., treasurer. 
Committees chosen by the president were 
as follows: Devotional, Missionary, Social, 
Intramural, and Budget. 

Included in the program of the Devo- 
tional Committee is the plan for the Mid- 
dlers and Juniors to base their chapel ser- 
mons on Luther’s Catechism, using the 
Confessional books of our Church in the 
preparation. The sermon is to be sub- 
mitted to some member of the faculty for 
approval before its delivery: Co-operating 
with the Devotional Committee, the Music 
Committee plans special music for the 
chapel services, and in addition, plans one 
service a month to be entirely devoted 
to some musical feature. 

RicuarD L. SMITH. 


CHICAGO SEMINARY 


Puuttinc down a pile of old magazines 
in search of “some forgotten lore,” I came 
across a once well-known article on 
“Studies of the American Pulpit,” by the 
Rev. George T. Wood of Clemons, N. Y., 
in which L. Franklin Gruber, LL.D., D.D., 
was featured. The article was written a 
few months before Dr. Gruber came to 
Chicago as president of the seminary. If 
anyone wants to know about the good 
Doctor, he will do well to read the article 
mentioned. (Homiletic Review, May 1927.) 
Dr. Gruber’s parts are well known by his 
friends. An indefatigable worker—his chief 
fault is that he works too hard. 

The seminary family is again gathered. 
The seminary’ clock again marks time for 
breakfast, lunch, dinner and the class work 
and devotions. The total number of stu- 
dents is twenty-nine in residence. The 
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new students are twelve in number, two 
of whom are seniors. Of the juniors sev- 
eral are sons of clergymen. Eight are res- 
idents of Illinois, one of South Carolina, 
and one of Nebraska. 

On appeal of the Midwest Synod, credit 
work will be done in German for the bene- 
fit of some students from their territory. 
The Seminary Board is happy to report a 
greatly reduced deficit in the overhead 
expenses. They have made provisions for 
an addition of many late books to the 
library, and have authorized additional 
work in Religious Education. A dead-line 
at seventy years has been set for faculty 
members, the same to take effect in 1941. 
Exceptions for brief continuance in reg- 
ular chairs or special lectures may be made 
by specified vote of the Board. The mat- 
ter of synodical control will also be con- 
cluded during the coming months. Plans 
are already developed for the next sum- 
mer’s institute to be held at the seminary. 

The opening was held Tuesday morn- 
ing, September 12. Dr. L. F. Gruber pre- 
sided, Dr. H. Grady Davis was organist, 
Student Valentiner sang, and Dr. High- 
tower of Mt. Morris, Il., preached a most 
helpful sermon that was appreciated by 
young and old alike. Selecting as his text 
II Timothy 2: 15, “Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth,’ Dr. Hightower ad- 
monished the students to know Books, to 
know Men, to know Self, and to know the 
Lord. Surely the advice was good for 
every pastor present and for every bud- 
ding preacher. J. A. Leas, 

President of the Board. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


WirTH more than 150 freshmen registered 
and practically all the upper classmen 
back, Newberry College, Newberry, S. C., 
began its eighty-third session. The total 
enrollment to date is 370 and other. stu- 
dents will have enrolled before registra- 
tion is completed: The three dormitories 
are crowded to capacity. 

_ There are two new members on the fac- 
ulty: Dr. George W. Smith of Mifflintown, 
Pa., associate professor of English, and Miss 
Mary Glynn Chambers of Newberry, who 
is teaching courses in Art. Dr. Smith is a 
graduate of Gettysburg College and se- 
cured his doctor’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Miss Smith has just com- 
pleted a course of study at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Speaking to the freshmen at the open- 
ing of Freshman Week, President James 
C. Kinard said, “Newberry is primarily and 
essentially a church college. It is not sec- 
tarian, but it emphasizes above everything 
else the principles of Christian living.” 

Tuesday evening at the supper given in 
honor of the new students the Rev. Edgar 
Z. Pence, president of the Synod of South 
Carolina, was the speaker. 

The formal opening exercises were held 
Friday morning, September 15. The Rev. 
J. B. Harman, pastor of Bethany and Sum- 
mer Memorial Churches in Newberry, 
conducted the devotions. Brief greetings 
were brought by the Rev. Thomas F. 
Suber, superintendent of the South Caro- 
lina Synod; E. B. Keisler, S.T.D., in behalf 
of the local churches; Mayor J. W. Ear- 
hardt for the City of Newberry; and Mr. 
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Hal Kohn, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Representing the Board of 
Trustees, Dr. Z. F. Wright of Newberry 
made a brief address. Letters of greeting 
were read from President F. H. Knubel 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secretary 
of the Board of Education of the U. L. 
C. A.; President W. E. Pugh, D.D., of the 
Florida Synod; and President H. J. Black, 
D.D., of the Georgia-Alabama Synod. Dur- 
ing the program Profs. John Erickson and 
Harry Feld of the music faculty played 
piano and violin selections. 

The college authorities are greatly en- 
couraged over the prospects for a splendid 
session.—Newberry Publicity Bureau. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


_ Marken not only by an encouraging in- 

crease in both general and freshman en- 
rollment, but also by a continued high per- 
centage of Lutheran students, Carthage 
College officially opened her seventieth 
year with a convocation September 14 
with President Rudolph G. Schulz in 
charge. 

In his opening message Dr. Schulz em- 
phasized the advantage of getting a good 
start on a student’s academic course. 

Coming from London, England, late in 
October will be the new Dean of Women, 
Miss Leila Kerr McNeill, who has a mas- 
ter of arts degree from the University of 
Glasgow, Miss McNeill is a former teacher 
at Wittenberg College and more recently 
has been identified with an educational 
center in the English metropolis. She has 
done extensive graduate work in several 
American and European universities. 

Announcement has also been made that 
the Home Economics Department will this 
year establish a new Home Management 
house just off the campus. 

Faculty members who continued grad- 
uate work this summer include Wilbur 
Nelson and Wilbur Schnitker, both at the 
University of Michigan, Juanita Jones. at 
the University of Iowa, and Lyle Atkins, 
who is continuing this semester, on sab- 
batical leave, his graduate work at North- 
western University. Lillian Ahlquist, R.N., 
of Rockford, Ill., has been appointed col- 
lege nurse. 

One of the important activities set for 
this fall will be the dedication of the 
Biology Building October 20 with Prof. 
Elvina Kibbe, Ph.D., in charge. 

Prof. James Poultney, Ph.D., attended 
the meeting of the Linguistic Society of 
America at Ann Arbor, Mich., this sum- 
mer and President Schulz was a delegate 
to the convention held at Chicago by the 
“Institute of Administrative Officers for 
Higher Institutions.” Dr. Robert Neumann 
attended the Institute for Religious In- 
structors at the University of Chicago and 
Dean J. O. Evjen, Ph.D., was a speaker at 
the Luther Academy held at Wartburg 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Unofficial registration figures place the 
enrollment at about 300 students. 

R. G, Imnorr. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


AccorpINnc to a statement from the office 
of the president, Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, 
a total of 180 new students registered for 
the one hundred eighth annual school year 
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at Gettysburg College. The new students, 
who will bring the total enrollment of the 
college to approximately the same figure 
as last year, represent eleven states, the 
District of Columbia, India and Japan. The 
states which are represented include the 
following: Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Delaware, Rhode Island, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Illinois and 
Washington. 

September 11, in Brua Chapel, President 
Hanson formally opened the college term. 
In his address to the student body he 
stressed the four great sources of growth 
and power: books, friendship, meditation 
and worship. G. F. Gutmann. 


A GREAT OCCASION 
(Continued from page 2) 


A luncheon was served in the seminary 
dining room in honor of President and 
Mrs. Cooper. Dr. Shealy presented Dr. 
James C. Kinard, who in turn presented 
a vase of beautiful flowers to Mrs. Cooper, 
a gift of friends. Mrs. C. K. Derrick of 
Charleston presented a vase of flowers to 
Dr. Cooper as a token of esteem. 

Mr. J. Rion McKissick, president of the 
University of South Carolina, brought 
greetings from his institution, and Dr. 
Kinard, president of Newberry College, 
from that institution. Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, 
president of the Board, and Mr. Schatz 
brought greetings from Lenoir-Rhyne Col- 
lege, Hickory, N. C. Dr. J. L. Morgan, 
president of the United Synod of North 
Carolina, and the Rev. T. F. Suber, super- 
intendent of the South Carolina Synod, 
brought greetings from their respective 
groups. Dr. J. B. Moose of the faculty 
read a long list of letters and telegrams 
bearing greetings from interested friends 
of the institution. These included greet- 
ings from the Philadelphia Seminary, 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va, and Dr. 
W. H. Greever of New York City, secre- 
tary of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, a former professor and executive 
secretary of the seminary. Mr. F. Wm. 
Cappelmann, until recently treasurer of 
the institution, having served in this ca- 
pacity for fourteen years, spoke of the 
financial program of the seminary. 

The synods in the South now look for- 
ward to a new era of progress for their 
beloved seminary, pledging their whole- 
hearted interest and support for this im- 
portant work. 


Every man admires and honors the truth, 
so much so that even a confirmed liar’s 
cherished ambition is to make his care- 
fully concocted yarns resemble it.—Sel. 


TuE people who crucified Jesus were, for 
the most part, highly respectable. They 
had what seemed to them excellent rea- 
sons for suppressing a dangerous and blas- 
phemous individual. They were not men 
without standards or scruples; they were 
simply men who allowed policy, pride and 
prejudice to harden their hearts against 
compassion and to stop their ears against 
new truth. How many “lesser Calvaries” 


there are today caused by the same kind 


of people!—Dean W. R. Matthews. 
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REFORMATION 
DAY REQUISITES 


Pamphlets and Tracts 
for Broadcast Distribution 


WHY SHOULD I BE A LUTHERAN? Tract 
No. 3. A succinct statement of the appeal- 
ing features of Lutheran doctrine and 
practice. Price, 20 cents a hundred. 


POINTS AND POINTERS. Tract No. 10. By 
W. L, Hunton. A concise and comprehen- 
sive list of facts about the Lutheran 
Church. Price, 20 cents a hundred. 


PRIMER OF LUTHERANISM. By A. G. 
Voigt. A clear-cut statement of Lutheran 
doctrine and history in question and an- 
swer form. 5 cents. 


INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. By J. R. E. 


Hunt. REVISED EDITION by Rev. E. B. 
Keisler. 10 cents; 96 cents a dozen; $6.00 
a hundred. 


DISTINCTIVE DOCTRINES OF LUTHER- 
ANISM. By A. G. Voigt. A brief and clear 
statement of the points of difference be- 
tween our and other systems of faith. 


THE REFORMATION AND ITS EFFECTS, 
By C. H. Sipes. Seventy important ques- 
tions answered. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH USAGES. By F. M. 
Hanes. A helpful discussion of the valid 
grounds for our observance of distinctive 
usages. 


WHAT LUTHERANS BELIEVE. By G. P. 
Kabele. One hundred questions concern- 
ing our teaching answered in the words of 
Scripture’ and our confessions. 

Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; 
$5.00 a hundred. 


THREE CELLULOID PINS which make at- 
tractive souvenirs for Luther Day. In fact, 
Nos. 1 and 2 can be used for rewards at 
any season of the year. Style No. 1 is in 
black and white, and Nos. 2 and 3 are in 
the Luther Emblem colors. 

Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.50 a hundred, 


COIN COLLECTORS with Luther Emblem 
design in colors on face, and statement of 
significance of the emblem on the _ back. 
Hinged top, with inner sides cut out for in- 
sertion of coins or bills. Size, 344 inches in 
diameter. 

No, 1. For children and young people (Lu- 
ther League or Sunday School.) Provision 
for insertion of ten dimes. Inner sides bear 
inscriptions: “Of the Church, by the Church, 
and for the Church.” “Youth of Today— 
Leaders of Tomorrow.” 

No. 2. For Adults. Provision for insertion 
of five dimes, and for bill or check. Inner 
sides bear inscriptions: “Of the Church, by 
the Church, and for the Church.” “A 
Changeless Christ for a Changing World.” 
Price, in quantities of less than one hun- 
dred, 4 cents each; in hundred lots, $3.50. 


LEADERS OF THE LUTHERAN REFOR- 
MATION. An instructive volume of 
sketches on Luther’s associates and co- 
workers in the Reformation. 146 pp. 90 
cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, - 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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COMPLETELY ORGANIZED 


South Carolina. Synod’s Congregations Pro- 
mote “Children of the Church” Program 


Tue South Carolina Synod is doing a 
very fine piece of promotional work with 
“The Children of the Church.” Mrs. J. V. 
Long is serving 
as secretary and 
the Rev. Obert 
Kempson as 
treasurer for this 
group of children 
in South Caro- 
lina. The syn- 
odical organiza- 
tion is almost 100 
per cent. One 
hundred two 
congregations 
have “The Chil- 
dren of the 
Church” at work 
with 350 leaders 
and teachers in 
charge. The leaders are very enthusiastic— 
weekly meetings are held where possible. 

Mrs. J. V. Long has done the organiza- 
tional work by personal contacts, confer- 
ence contacts and synodical contacts. The 
reply .to a recent communication by letter 
to all pastors in the South Carolina Synod 
was 100 per cent. This proves the intense 
interest and enthusiasm of all pastors in 
this great work for the children in our 
Church. ; 

“Children of the Church” Rallies have 
been held in all conferences of the synod. 
More than 1,000 interested leaders attended 
these fine rallies. A program of inspira- 
tion and information was rendered. Round 
table discussions were held with much in- 
terest manifested. Pastors and leaders 
pledged their co-operation in every way 
possible. The South Carolina Synod has 
had the distinction for many years of 
having a fine Light Brigade organization. 

January 1, 1939, ninety-eight Light 
Brigades with an enrollment of 2,500 boys 
and girls became “The Children of the 
Church.” Today 102 congregations are 
training the chil- 
dren. The lead- 
ers are pleased 
with the fine lit- 
erature and the 
opportunity to go 
forward with the 
children. 

The children 
of our church 
are now united 
in one group, 
with the whole 
congregation 
leading on. The 
Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, 
Luther League, 
and all organizations of the Church are 
marching forward together with the chil- 
dren in the South Carolina Synod. 

Mrs. J. H. Summer. 


MRS. J. V. LONG 


REV. OBERT KEMPSON 


“THry say radium is constantly expend- 
ing itself in energy, and yet there is no 
appreciable loss. That’s the stuff we ought 
to use for money!” 
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THE MINISTERIUM’S INNER 
MISSION RETREAT 


Reported by the Rev. Frederick A. Smith, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AFTER several years of planning and 
hoping, the Inner Mission Board of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania has just con- 
ducted a very successful retreat for the 
workers in the various fields of their 
activities. 

The assembly was held at Paradise Falls, 
Pa., from Friday, September 15, dinner 
time, until after the noon meal on Sunday, 
the seventeenth, during which time all 
members of the retreat were totally out of 
contact with the events of the outside 
world. 

The theme of the retreat could have well 
been selected from the words of Jesus, 
“The servant is not greater than his Mas- 
ter,” and even as Christ Himself, as we 
have seen, retired and went apart, even 
in the midst of His most beneficent healing 
work in order to restore the balance of 
His own nature, so this group who so 
earnestly strive to serve as faithful dis- 
ciples drew themselves away from the 
maddening swirl and speed of their every- 
day life, to pause, straining their hearts 
and ears in response to the command, “Be 
still, and know that I am God.” 


Bible Study and Silence 


There were three different hours de- 
voted to prayerful and careful Bible study 
in sincere effort to glean from Holy Writ 
a fuller understanding and deeper appre- 
ciation of what God is saying to each of 
us as workers in His Kingdom. No effort 
was made to secure material that can be 
applied and used in our later efforts with 
others; the attempt was to be drawn closer 
to God, to sense His very presence, to hear 
His voice in the ears of our soul. 

These Bible studies, from ‘the Gospel 
lessons for the first ten Sundays in Trin- 
ity, under the inspired leadership of the 
Rev. Francis Allen Shearer of Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., served as the basis for follow- 
ing periods of silence, when each member 
of the retreat sought to find his individual 
revelation from the Master. Some strolled 
silently by the side of the lake; some sat in 
the shade, or the sun; others walked by the 
running waters, or stood before the end- 
less panorama of distant mountains; but 
in their silence they weighed the words 
of the study, they balanced them against 
the visible wonders and grandeur of the 
Creator’s handiwork on all sides, they re- 
laxed to the quiet babbling of swift-mov- 
ing water, they forgot for the moment the 
turmoil of the world, they sought God, to 
be with Him, io know Him. 

Individual meditation was always sup- 
plemented by group prayer and medita- 
tion. Practically every member of the 
retreat commented upon their personal re- 
action being that they could actually sense 
the special presence of the Holy Spirit of 
God in their midst as they prayed and as 
they sang. A wonderfully devotional spirit 
was developed and maintained under the 
capable and understanding leadership of 
the Rev. T. K. Finck, an editor of the 
Parish and Church School Board, who 
served as chaplain. 

Friday evening, as darkness fell, a flash- 
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light parade proceeded over wooded roads 
from the dining room of the Gate House 
to the Deaconess Cottage, where the 
women of the retreat group were staying. 
Here the evening was spent in a whole- 
some relaxation while Pastor Edward 
Kaercher told the workers of both the 
dark side and the amusing side of his 
work among the deaf. All who heard his 
recital, interpreted at times by Dr. G. H. 
Bechtold, were impressed, and some were 
awed at the depth of the spiritual nature 
of this young missionary who, deaf him- 
self, has dedicated his life to bringing the 
Gospel to a most critically handicapped 
group. 

The evening closed with a devotional 
service in the living room of the cottage, 
after which the male members of the group 
returned to their rooms at the other end 
of the world, as it seemed to those who 
were unaccustomed to foot travel over 
rough roads in the mountains on a dark 
night. 

It would not be fair to neglect stating 
that the heavens were filled with stars; 
the atmosphere was filled with the aroma 


DEACONESSES, PASTORS AND LAY 
WORKERS WHO ATTENDED THE 
INNER MISSION RETREAT 


of pine trees, and as we walked silently, 
on dark paths, our hearts were filled with 
a new-found presence of God, 


Spiritual Objectives 

The Saturday round of Bible hours, 
silent meditations, group devotions and 
prayers finally came to an end with a 
second gathering at the Deaconess Cottage 
where, in a group, each one told of their 
favorite book of devotional reading, and 
why it meant so much to them, after which 
many of the group told of the spiritual 
objectives of their particular field of work. 

At nine, Saturday evening, Pastor Finck 
called for a silent moment, after which 
the group took part in a most impressive 
and soul-searching confessional service, in 
preparation for the Holy Communion upon 
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the morrow. With heads bowed in sorrow 
and repentance, but souls reaching to the 
high heavens in hopeful anticipation, the 
men again trod the silent road through the 
pines, under God’s star-festooned heavens 
to their bedsides of prayer and their night 
of sleep. 


Chaplain Finck’s Message 


Sunday morning, following a delicious 
breakfast and blessed half hour of fellow- 
ship, the group came to the chapel, where 
a solemn Litany was said. It was spir- 
itually dynamic, and together with the fol- 
lowing hour of silence served as a won- 
derful preparation for the reception of the 
Holy Communion. At that service the re- 
treat members were joined by those stay- 
ing at the reservation and we were all 
deeply impressed by the soul-searching 
message of Chaplain Finck, who succeeded 
in giving a personal and spiritual inter- 
pretation of the text, “Give no thought to 
the morrow.” We all learned in the ser- 
mon the fact we had already sensed in 
the depths of the retreat that we should 
give less thought to the problems of the 
morrow and more thought to God Who 
will enable and empower us to meet those 
problems when we face them—less time 
to worry over what might, or is going to 
happen, and more time to increase our 
knowledge and understanding of Him Who 
can and will be our aid when these things 
do come to pass—less listening to the roar 


of the speed maddened world, and more . 


appreciation of the admonition, “Be still 
and know that I am God.” 

Less than an hour after the Communion 
Service was over the group gathered for 
the last time at the dinner table, from 
thence they traveled through the sunshine 
bathed beauties of mountain tops and cool 
valleys and dells; over man-made high- 
ways, away from God on the mountain 
tops, back to the service of mankind in 
the valleys and plains. 

This retreat was undertaken as a new 
attempt upon the part of the Inner Mis- 
sion Board to provide every possible 
means for the deepening of the-spiritual 
life of their workers. It was another oppor- 
tunity for them to come to God and re- 
ceive, for they are called upon to give out 
so much and so often. 


Workers Present 


The Rev. Theodore K. Finck, chaplain; 
the Rev. Francis A. Shearer, instructor; 
G. H. Bechtold, D.D., Lutheran Board of 
Inner Missions; the Rev. A. R. Chatten 
and the Rev. F A. Smith, Lutheran City 
Mission; the Rev. Edward F. Kaercher, 
Mission for the Deaf; J. H. Raker, D.D., 
and the Rev. Conrad W. Raker, Good 
Shepherd Home; Sister Anna Cressman, 
Lankenau Hospital; Sister Wilma Loehrig, 
Sister Clara Knoob, and Sister Fredericka 
Fessler, Mary J. Drexel Home; Sister 
Bertha Stickel, Kensington Dispensary; 
Sister Fredericka Cluss, Home for the 
- Aged, Baltimore, Md.; Sister Caroline 
Wagenbach, Sister Amy Baver, Miss Davies, 
Good Shepherd Home; Sister Mary Weber, 
Lutheran Orphans’ Home; Miss Catherine 
Berger, Miss Missoura Lausch, Miss 
Kathryn Knerr, and Miss Lulu B. Sachs, 
Lutheran Children’s Bureau. 
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CONCLUSIONS REACHED 


World Conference of Christian Youth at 
Amsterdam, Holland, Publishes 
Declaration* 


WE AkE 1,500 delegates from over seventy 
peoples. We are divided in national alle- 
giance; we are separated by denomina- 
tional and confessional barriers; we are 
members of different Christian organiza- 
tions; we are drawn from every walk of 
life. And yet we are here together because 
we belong together as those who have one 
calling and acknowledge one Lord. It is 
He Who draws us together, and it is by 
Him that we have been held together these 
ten days. 

We came in hope, believing in the power 
of Christ to be victorious over the things 
which separate us. He has not disappointed 
us. We have seen that where we subject 
ourselves to His will, He is victorious over 
our differences. 

We know that we have met at a time of 
acute international conflict, and we are 
grateful to God that it has been possible 
for us to meet at all. As we have talked 
together, we have become aware how often 
we have put our national loyalties before 
our allegiance to God. We have seen that 
when the church becomes fully the fellow- 
ship of those who seek first the Kingdom 
of God, it is the hope of the world. 

We believe that a truly just and ordered 
society will only be built by those who 
have surrendered their wills to God, who 
seek to clarify their vision, and who train 
and discipline themselves to live every day 
as members of the Christian community. 
We have been sensitive to our lack of 
knowledge of the nature of the pressing 
problems of modern society, and believe 
that we are called upon to set ourselves 
the task of studying these problems and 


.of working out the positive implications 


of the Christian faith in this setting. 

We affirm the task of the church to pro- 
claim the truth as it is made known in 
Jesus Christ and experienced in the life 
of the Christian community, and to test all 
human systems and institutions in the light 
of this truth. We realize that if we live up 
to this calling we will enter into conflict 
with the world just as some who belong 
to our fellowship have already had to pay 
high prices for their loyalty to Christ. 

We pledge ourselves and those whom 
we represent to work for peace ‘and justice 
in all social and international relationships. 
In war, conflict or persecution, we must 
strengthen one another and preserve our 
Christian unity unbroken. 

Characteristic of this time in which we 
meet is not only the fact of international 
tension and social unrest, but also the fact 
of a rising ecumenical consciousness. The 
nations and people of the world are drift- 
ing apart, the churches are coming to- 
gether. There is a growing conviction of 
the essential togetherness of all Christians. 
Our Conference takes its place in the line 
of a great succession of world gatherings, 
and we are ambitious to add to the mo- 
mentum of this quest for Christian unity. 

At this Conference we have not only 
discovered fellow Christians, but also fel- 


* This statement was drawn up by the daily 
chairmen of the Conference and read to the 
Conference on the last day 
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low churches with our own. In common 
worship through the services of different 
traditions, to a degree which has never 
been achieved before, we have seen of 
each others’ faith, shared in each others’ 
riches, and understood together more 
deeply the fulness of the stature of Christ. 
We look forward to the time when the 
church in every land will bring its own 
peculiar gifts to the worship of the One 
Lord. 


Interdependence Recognized 


We believe that the different churches 
need each other. A great responsibility 
rests, therefore, on us to seek opportunity 
in our own countries and in the places 
where we live for closer co-operation in 
work and for larger sharing in the worship 
with our fellow Christians. The world 
needs a united church. We must be one 
that the world may believe. The world 
will not wait while we argue, neither will 
God have us ask Him to achieve by miracle 
what we are unwilling to work for our- 
selves. 

Many of us have been puzzled and dis- 
tressed about our separation at the table 
of our Lord. While we rejoice that He 
has come to all of us through the Sacra- 
ment, we cannot believe that these divi- 
sions in the most central act of our wor- 
ship must of necessity persist. We affirm 
our faith that it is in the purpose of God 
that Christ shall be victor here likewise. 

We believe that those who planned this 
Conference were guided by God when they 
placed Bible Study in such a central place. 
Many of us have discovered the Bible 
afresh, and in so far as we have allowed 
God to speak to us He has become a living 
God, declaring a living message for our 
own lives and our generation: We confess, 
however, to our humiliation, that our study 
has revealed considerable unfamiliarity 
with the Bible. 

Is it not due to this that we are not 
clear and articulate about the funda- 
mentals of our faith and do not take a 
definite stand in relation to the many con- 
flicting ideologies and blirid faiths which 
find so many followers among youth? 
Therefore we summon ourselves and our 
fellow Christians to consecrated and in- 
telligent study of the Bible, to hear in it 
the word of life which Christ speaks to us. 

We have also found that there is much 
confusion among us as to the relation of 
the message of the Bible to the decisions 
which.we must make as youth today. We 
have come to see that the Bible has far 
more light to shed on these problems than 
we knew, and so we desire to explore its 
wealth with far greater eagerness. We are 
also convinced that real Bible study must 
lead to definite choices and decisions in 
all areas of life. To listen to God means 
to obey Him. 

As we now return to our different lands 
and to our different callings within the 
one Church of Christ, we do so with the 
conviction that the adventure of co-opera- 
tion and fellowship to which we have been 
led must be faithfully carried on. This 
world gathering marks the beginning of 
an ever widening task. We face this task 
realizing that in Christ is our strength. 
“The people who do know their God shall 
be strong and do exploits.” 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


In A happy combination of leadership 
training, annual convention business and 
camp life, the Nebraska Luther League 
observed their fourth get-together of this 
kind at Camp Sheldon, south of Columbus. 
A total of 135 delegates and members reg- 
istered for the five-day gathering, with 
Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha, having 
the largest delegation. Swimming, base- 
ball, tennis, horseshoes and other recrea- 
tions were pleasantly combined with the 
League’s more serious business as each day 
passed into history. Camp life was stim- 
ulated by a cleverly edited daily mimeo- 
sheet, half mirth and half serenity, in 
keeping with the spirit of the gathering. 
The League voted unanimously to extend 
an invitation for next year’s camp to the 
members of Midwest Synod Leagues. The 
Rev. F. W. Korbitz of Creston was en- 
trusted personally with conveying the pro- 
posal to that League’s convention. The 
election of officers resulted in Maurice 
Dasenbrock of Leigh being returned to the 
presidency. Other officers elected include: 
Robert E. Shirk of Omaha, Miss Lorraine 
McKenzie of Fremont, and Miss Betty Ann 
Hansen of Omaha, vice-presidents; Miss 
Florence Schaaf, Omaha, corresponding 
secretary; Miss R. Pflueger, Fremont, re- 
cording secretary; and Miss Minnie Asche, 
Columbus, treasurer. Miss Schaaf, Miss 
Pflueger and Miss Asche were also re- 
elected. 

Appointments made by the president in- 
cluded: Miss Betty Ann Hansen, education 
secretary; the Rev. W. S. Livers, Ponca, 
Life Service secretary; Earl Heuser, Lin- 
coln, missionary secretary; Edwin Berger, 
Auburn, Intermediate secretary; Wilbur 
Jenny, Leigh, lay adviser; Miss Ruth 
Pflueger, Fremont, publicity chairman. 
Bible classes, general lectures and camp- 
fire devotions alternated in making the 
camp a spiritually and intellectually profit- 
able affair. One of the surprises for these 
Nebraska Leaguers was the showing by 
the state forestry department of the film, 
“Beautiful Nebraska.” Few in the audi- 
ence had ever realized that their state was 
so crowded with nature’s beauty spots as 
the film revealed. 


This is not a religious item but a note 
on civilization’s march and conquest of the 
West. Front page news. A Lincoln, Nebr., 
department store has just added for the 
convenience of their customers an escalator, 
“the first in Nebraska.” Handling of crowds 
called for police assistance during opening 
days. The pressure on the mechanical ad- 
vance has lessened since school opened. 


Miss Harder Addresses Leaguers 


More than two hundred Luther Leaguers 
of Midwest Synod congregations attended 
the twelfth annual convention at St. Paul’s 
Church, Emerson, Nebr. At the com- 
munion service 150 of these partook of the 
Sacrament. Among the special speakers for 
the occasion was Miss Helene Harder, mis- 
sionary to Japan, on furlough. She pre- 
sented the League with gavel and block 
from that distant country. She was accom- 
panied by her sister Anna, parish worker 
in a California congregation, who was 
spending her ~acation in her Nebraska 
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home. Among other diversions, the varied 
convention program took the Leaguers for 
a wiener roast to a grove fifteen miles 
north of town, followed by a home edition 
of a Major Bowes’ amateur hour in the 
high school auditorium. The two banners 
given each year to the Leagues with the 
highest records according to a_ twelve- 
point goal were awarded to St. Paul’s 
League, Hooper, Nebr., the Rev. Hugo 
Welchert, Jr., pastor, and St. John’s, 
Schuyler, Nebr., the Rev. Henry Monnich 
pastor. Following the advice of pastors 
with much experience, fearing undesirable 
consequences, the idea of a joint Luther 
League camp was dropped. Officers for the 
ensuing year are: Melvin Von Seggern, 
Scribner, Nebr., president; Lawrence 
Meyer, Hooper, vice-president; LeVon 
Spath, Scribner, treasurer; Elenora Grefe, 
Lanham, Kan., recording secretary; Arlene 
Utemark, Wakefield, corresponding secre- 
tary. The Rev. Hugo Welchert, Sr., pastor 
of the host League, officiated at the instal- 
lation service conducted in connection with 
the closing hour of worship of the three- 
day gathering. 


New Pastor Installed 


The Rev. H. J. Diekhoff, new pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Ohiowa, Nebr. (town), 
was inducted into his new work by the 
Rev. Albin Heinz, Syracuse, Nebr. In 
giving the charge to the pastor he based 
his sermon on Joshua 1: 9, “Our service 
to the glory of God.” Speaking to the con- 
gregation, Acts 10: 33 was chosen for the 
theme, “Christians in the Presence of God.” 
A heavy downpour during the previous 
night prevented some of the farmers living 
at great distance from reaching the church 
for the important services. St. John’s 
Church was host to the Midwest syn- 
odical Women’s Missionary Society Sep- 
tember 20 and 21. 


The Rev. Lewis deF reese, pastor of First 
Lutheran Church, South Sioux City, Nebr., 
has devised a new means of strengthening 
his church school work by requiring each 
teacher elected to sign an affirmation to 
serve Jesus Christ faithfully by means of 
all qualities reasonably to be expected of 
a good teacher. It is in form of an at- 
tractively engraved certificate suitable for 
framing. 


Customarily, the church and a rodeo 
have nothing in common. At Sidney, Iowa, 
however, it is different. The organist of a 
prominent church, chosen as queen for the 
occasion, went from her organ bench to 
mount a prancing white charger, leading 
as grand entry the opening parade. 


St. Peter’s Church, Creston, Nebr., is all 
set for an extensive evangelism program. 
Pastor F. W. Korbitz, who has already 
achieved telling effect in his new field by 
way of gathering new members for all or- 
ganizations, is confident that now the par- 
ticipation of lay helpers will reach many 
of the unchurched in the field of this 
rural parish. 


Intercessory prayers for peace were 
asked at Lincoln, Nebr., through a joint 
statement issued jointly by the Roman 
Catholic bishop of the diocese, the leading 
rabbi and the president of the ministerial 
association. Special prayer services were 
suggested culminating in a mass meeting 
in one of the city’s larger churches. 
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Miss Gertrude Wienke, daughter of the 
Rev. Gustav K. Wienke, Auburn, Nebr., 
treasurer of Midwest Synod, has been 
awarded the Katherine Scherer Cronk 
scholarship offered by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church for high scholastic standing. Miss 
Wienke’s record is near perfect. This is 
the first time that the award has come to 
a student of Midland College. 


Sons of Midwest Synod at Midland 


The election and auspicious inaugura- 
tion of Midland College’s new president, 
the Rev. Fred C. Wiegman, is greeted by 
Midwest Synod with a great deal of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. The new head of 
this school is the son of a Midwest par- 
sonage, his father being at the time of his 
demise the synodical missionary superin- 
tendent. The college dean, Prof. William 
Zimmerman, Ph.D., also hails from a Mid- 
west congregation’s home. The prospects 
are that another Midwest parsonage son 
may fill the college church’s pulpit, re- 
placing the new president in the parish he 
left. With these spontaneous acknowledg- 
ments of Midwest’s contributions to King- 
dom work, the signs for co-operation in 
this pioneering school at Fremont are 
bright. 

A Real Surprise 


At Christ Church, Cedar Creek, Nebr., 
this year’s mission festival turned out with 
an important plus mark. After the regular 
preaching services, morning and afternoon, 
at which Pastors Victor Moeller, Falls City, 
and Lorin J. Wolff, Diller, brought the mes- 
sages, they joined with the congregation 
after the evening meal to surprise the local 
pastor, the Rev. A. B. J. Lentz, and re- 
minded him that it was the twentieth an- 
niversary of his ordination. Appropriate 
addresses by the guest speakers and lead- 
ing members of the congregation, who 
added useful gifts, made the affair one of 
real surprise. These twenty years of pas- 
toral work have been divided between 
Lanham, Kan., and his present charge. 
During almost half of his ministry Pastor 
Lentz has served with great distinction as 
secretary of Midwest Synod. He is the 
author of the original draft of a constitu- 
tion serving as basis for the proposed 
merger of trans-Missouri district synods. 
He also has made his mark as the author, 
editor and publisher of the synodical 
Nachrichtenbrief, a clerical house organ. 
When the fiftieth anniversary edition of 
Midwest Synod’s history will be completed, 
a large share of its compilation will have 
to be credited to this lover of ministerial 
efficiency. 


A Nebraska pastor (not a Lutheran) 
endowed with nerve and imagination tried 
a new approach in instructing his people 
on the theme of Liberality, using a rodeo 
event as a parable. It appears from the 
report that a cow-milking contest with un- 
tamed subjects from the cattle ranches was 
part of the program. The sight inspired a 
sermon on “Giving for Good Causes,” 
divided it into four parts with these fig- 
ures of speech: (a) the chase across the 
field; (b) the lassoing; (c) the cornering 
and tying so that she couldn’t kick; and 
(d) the grand finale, the extracting of a 
wee bit of milk to score success. 
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Why 
CHURCH PAPER 
MONTH 


; 


BECAUSE—The United Lutheran Church in America has a weekly paper, THE 
LUTHERAN, that is “rated superior” and a leader in religious journalism, a position 
held for over a century. 


BECAUS E—The varied interests of the United Lutheran Church are promoted and 
advanced as the members become acquainted with the aim and responsibility of the 
church and their own part in the church’s program. 


BECAUS E—Informed people are efficient people. No individual will go beyond his 
knowledge of the objectives of the church, therefore, the future of the church rests 
with well-informed members. 


BECAUSE—There is momentum in united action. Interest in a common purpose 
is developed more readily during a definite period of time, hence the month of October 
is designated as Church Paper Month. 


BECAUS E—With October the congregational program becomes active and societies 
are ready to take their respective places in the life of the congregation. They are the 
service centers equipped with enthusiasm and the ability to render Christian service 
effectively. 


BECAUSE—Subscriptions for periodicals, religious and secular, are secured more 
readily at this time of the year when people are preparing for long winter evenings 
at home with time for reading and study. 


BECAUSE—The church paper has an important part in the general promotional 
plan of the United Lutheran Church which aims to lead our people 


FORWARD TOGETHER IN HIS NAME 
THROUGH HIS CHURCH WITH HIS MEANS 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


WE ARE at war! My repeated predictions 
that, somehow, something would happen 
to forestall the dreaded plunge failed. 
Where it may now end God only knows. 
National lines, drawn with considerable 
prejudice to racial sentiment ever since 
the close of the Great War, must now be 
rigorously observed and divided loyalties 
will not be tolerated. So far as our Church 
is concerned, with her definite doctrines, 
it will be well from within, but judgment 
is not always fair from without. All inter- 
national literature of the Church will best 
serve her interests by avoiding all con- 
troversy on war issues. Lutheran pulpits 
can never become political rostrums, even 
in times of emergency, but Lutheran cit- 
izens will take their place alongside others 
in support of the state under whose flag 
they have their homes and find protection. 
That nation should rise against nation and 
kindred peoples contend to the death 
against each other is lamentable beyond 
words. We can but pray that the struggle 
will not be long and that the belligerents 
will refrain from campaigns of hatred that 

‘poison society for generations following. 


Death of Dr. J. Goos 


The father of our Lutheran College and 
Seminary at Saskatoon has been called 
from his earthly sphere of labor. Doctor 
Juergen Goos passed peacefully away at 
his home in the early morning of Septem- 
ber 8. The funeral took place on the 
twelfth with services in Trinity Church 
conducted by President Hartig of the 
Manitoba Synod, Pastor Bergbusch of 
Spruce Grove, Alberta, representing the 
president of the Alberta Conference, and 
the writer as representing the seminary. 
Sons and sons-in-law were pallbearers. 
The form of the service had been pre- 
scribed by Dr. Goos himself, and the 
obituary read at the funeral had been 
written by him. It may be said that he 
died in harness as a professor of the sem- 
inary for, although his resignation on ac- 
count of illness had been accepted by the 
Board in July, he had wrought to the end 
of the year and none other was yet in his 
place. Surely a remarkably satisfying 
close to a long life of continuous service. 
He rests in peace in the midst of the 
world’s turmoil. 

Doctor Goos was born and educated in 
Germany. He was one of that heroic band 
of young pastors who came from the Sem- 
inary at Kropp to do pioneer mission work 
among German Lutherans in Canada. Or- 
dained in the Canada Synod, he served his 
first parish in Muskoka, Ontario. At Spruce 
Grove, Alberta, he organized the educa- 
tional effort within the Manitoba Synod 
now known as “The Lutheran College and 
Seminary,” and continued in that work 
for twenty-six years. His entire ministry 
comprised fifty-two years. He was a stal- 
wart in the faith and was the personal 
source of reference in many a doctrinal 
discussion. As a professor he was beloved 
and trusted, and kis memory will be treas- 
ured by the entire band of Saskatoon 
Seminary alumni, his colleagues on the 
faculty, and other brethren. He was af- 
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fectionately called not only the “Father 
of the Seminary” but also the “Father of 
the Manitoba Synod” because of his own 
work and the many sons of his who labor 
in the ministry in that synod. He was in- 
deed a real patriarch, and the personal sor- 
row of his wife and family will, in large 
part, be alleviated by the thought of a 
completed course in devoted service. The 
Church must thank God for his life. 


New Professors at Saskatoon 

Men come and men go but the work of 
the Church goes on. So far as our Sem- 
inary at Saskatoon is concerned this has 
been an impressive year. Professor Magnus 
died in April and Doctor Goos in Septem- 
ber. Others must take their places. At 
this writing the opening of our Seminary 
is only a week off. Two new professors 
called by the Manitoba Synod will be 
ready for work.. The Rev. Emil Goman, 
S.T.D., of Milverton, Ontario, and the Rev. 
Conrad Kleiner, a graduate of the Kropp 
institutions and for many years a pastor 


THE ORIGINAL FORM 


Familiar Prayer Taught Children from 
a Pre-Reformation English Primer 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
Bless the bed I lie upon— 


Four Angels standing ’round my bed: 
Two at the foot and two at the head :— 
One to sing and one to pray, 

And two to carry my soul away 

If I should die before I ’wake. 

And this I ask for Jesus Christ’s sake. 


Amen. 


in Alberta and Manitoba, a recognized au- 
thority within the synod in systematic 
and historical theology, will succeed Pro- 
fessor Magnus and Doctor Goos. 

Under a happy arrangement of co- 
operation authorized by the United Lu- 
theran Church and the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of Canada is beginning seminary 
work here under the name of Luther Sem- 
inary. They have rented one of the houses 
on our campus and arranged for the use 
of the administration building and equip- 
ment. Although, so far as the two parts 
of the Church are concerned, there will be 
two seminaries, the faculties will co- 
operate under one time-table so that the 
student body will have the very great ad- 
vantage of receiving lectures and other 
personal’ help from several other men. The 
Norwegians have called one full-time pro- 
fessor in the person of John Lavik, D.D. 
He will be assisted by the Rev. Iver Iver- 
son, Ph.D., president of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of Canada, and the Rev. 
B. O. Lokensgard, pastor of the Norwegian 
Church in Saskatoon, for part-time work. 
This happy arrangement should add greatly 
to the efficiency and prestige of our Lu- 
theran educational work in western Can- 
ada. The affiliation with the University of 
Saskatchewan that we possess, with a 
charter giving us the right to confer de- 
grees, makes it possible for all students 
to get the very best of university training 
and recognition. 

If the Church at large will continue to 
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stand by us, not only with current sup- 
port but on a program of plant expansion, 
it will be possible to develop this great 
western mission field to the utmost. We 
need young men as candidates, but many 
of these will need support while studying. 
So far money invested in students has 
paid gratifying dividends—probably more 
than the human observer can realize. 
There are probably no better and more 
numerous examples of self-denying mis- 
sionary service in the Church anywhere 
than in the western provinces of Canada. 
As time passes we should also have a 
share in the general activities of the Church, 
both at home and abroad. It is a source 
of real delight to us that so many kind 
friends from many parts of the continent 
have given us assistance. We already have 
an excellent library, built up almost en- 
tirely of donations. At the present moment 
new packages of books are being un- 
packed. We appreciate these more than I 
can state. We have also received other 
assistance, such as pieces of equipment, 
scholarships, prizes and general contribu- 
tions for student aid in addition to what 
has been done by our Boards and their 
far-seeing and thoughtful leaders. Sas- 
katoon appeals to the imagination. There 
is romance and poesy on the great prairies. 
Vastness and freedom and opportunity 
thrill the souls of “red-blooded” people. 
God speaks in new tones to all who will 
hear and you, kind reader, will also listen 
and join us in the great march of Gospel 
progress to the glory of God and the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


A Rich Harvest 


At this moment a soft September breeze 
caresses the trees on our campus. The sun 
smiles upon the great prairie fields where 
grain has been or is still being harvested. 
Farmers generally have been blessed with 
a record crop. Reported yields from almost 
every quarter are “better than expected.” 
For the whole area an average of seven- 
teen bushels of wheat to the acre is ex- 
pected, and yields run as high as seventy- 
five and sixty-six bushels to the acre on 
entire fields—and that of number one 
Thatcher Wheat! Fifty-five, fifty, forty- 
five and forty bushels are quite commonly 


reported. The prairies have vindicated 


themselves and recovered their reputation 
as the granary of the British Empire. 
Golden grain of the finest quality is flow- 
ing into the elevators at record-breaking 
rate and the railways are busier than in 
years past. Scarcely any damage has been 
done by grasshoppers and the plague is 
reported past. Some swarms came up from 
Montana but they did not get far. And 
there was no rust and very little hail. God 
has been very gracious. He had foreseen 
the emergency created by man and pro- 
vided food for those whose supplies are 
being destroyed. Why will men destroy 
God’s works as well as their own? Let 
more zeal possess the Church. 


“CouracEe and loyalty are fine qualities 
anywhere, but they are at their finest in 
the religious life. Christ chose His disci- 
ples largely for these two qualities, and 
all great Christians have had them since.” 


aS 
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FORTY-THREE YOUTH 
GROUPS 


(Continued from page 6) 


An excellent evidence that the groups 
on the “World of Nations” went to the 
heart of their problems is the fact that 
they were almost overwhelmed by them. 
They were, however, prepared to say the 
following: “We condemn war; our faith in 
the Kingdom of God compels us to oppose 
war and the conditions which render it 
possible, It isin... acceptance of a limita- 
tion on our national loyalty and solidarity 
that the possibility of an international 
order of justice lies. We must defend the 
truth especially against propaganda ten- 
dencies. The truth is an instrument of 
peace. . . . Clearly the Christian must 
render succor to all victims of war and 
. . . We recognize anew the 
weakness of the world to save itself.... 
Only through a strengthened belief in the 
power and justice of God alone can we 
work for the final victory of peace.” 


Two Points About Education 
The groups working with the problem 


of “Christian Youth and Education” were 


apparently more concerned with a clear 
definition of their deeper questions than 
with generalizing or compromising state- 
ments. Accordingly, they call attention to 
the fact that education rightly conceived 
“covers all aspects of life,” that there is a 
constant danger of over-emphasizing either 
the authority of the teacher or the degree 
of “free personality development of the 
pupil,” and finally, that at all times Chris- 
tians should strive after education as above 
conceived, as distinguished from “mere in- 
struction which is concerned only with the 
mind and not with the entire personality.” 
Clear-cut agreement was apparently 
reached with reference to two special prob- 
lems: (1) For the Christian there must 
be no doubt concerning the choice between 
“liberal education which seeks to present 
truth without bias,” and much contem- 
porary education so-called, by which in- 
dividuals and groups are brought to a cer- 
tain viewpoint or conviction. (2) In our 
age it is imperative that Christians dis- 
cover “what actually controls the use of 
the cinema, the radio, and the press, and 
. . . See what use should be made of them.” 

Most encouraging is the unambiguous 
conclusion of the groups studying the 
question of “Nation and State.” “God 


_ gathers out of all nations His own nation, 


which instead of asserting its own claims 
obeys His claims, and whose law is what 
pleases Him, not what pleases it. His is 
the totalitarian claim which breaks down 
all other claims... . It is a sign of the vic- 
tory of Jesus Christ that we have been 
. . . Shaken out of the self-security of a 
Church triumphant into the trials of a 
Church militant.” Similarly, the sections 
dealing with “Christian Youth and the 
Economic Order” speaks clearly, as when 
they condemn (1) “the development of 
economic nationalism”; (2) “the present 
role of youth in the war industry”; (3) 
“the development of syndicates in certain 
countries, repression and suppression in 
others”; (4) “denial of civil and personal 
liberties in the entire world.” Positively, 
these Christian youth emphasized the fact 
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of a “God of justice and love standing over 
against the world,” and of the necessity of 
the Christian being active in the economic 
order,” and learning anew what it means 
in practice to be a Christian in these days.” 

The units concerned with “Race Rela- 
tionships” and “Marriage and Family Life” 
have each at least one contribution to 
make. The former said emphatically that 
“because race problems are not biological, 
but rather are sociological, political, and 
economic, therefore the race problem is 
ultimately moral: it roots in man’s atti- 
tudes and is overcome only in “Christus 
Victor.” The thinking of the latter group 
contributes to our understanding of con- 
temporary youth if for no other reason 
than that it was chiefly concerned not 
with problems of freedom, of liberties, of 
experimentation in “Marriage and Family 
Life,” but instead with the opportunities 
of marriage and of the obligation of society 
to give youth an economic order in which 
it can enjoy marriage and a socially whole- 
some family life. 


An Evaluation 


Dare one attempt an evaluation of the 
World Conference of Christian Youth? 
Though it is always somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory, anything more than general obser- 
vations are, at present, at once difficult and 
dangerous. 

On the negative side we must frankly 
say that there were both practical and 
technical weaknesses. Practically, there 
were the inescapable (1) difficulties of 
language, relieved largely, but not with 
complete satisfaction, by the French and 
German translators in plenary sessions and 
in groups; (2) difficulties of understand- 
ing, particularly in groups containing 
Anglo-Saxons and strong continental ele- 
ments, themselves almost exasperatingly 
heterogeneous. Technically, much more im- 
portant difficulties arose, such as (1) the 
general inarticulate character of delegates 
in religious and theological discussions. 
(Here the continentals were far from con- 
spicuous exceptions.) (2) As was con- 
fessed by the Conference itself, an obvious 
and general unfamiliarity with the Bible 
was revealed, (3) Finally, aside from one’s 
personal convictions on the matter of 
church unity and separation at the Lord’s 
table, one cannot resist the winning sin- 
cerity of such a protest and plea as the 
following: “The world needs a united 
church. .. . The world will not wait while 
we .argue, neither will God have us ask 
Him to achieve by miracle what we are 
unwilling to work for ourselves.” ... 
“Many of us have been... distressed about 
our separation at the table of our Lord. 
While we rejoice that He has come to all 
of us through the sacrament, we cannot 
believe that these divisions in the most 
central act of our worship must of neces- 
sity persist. We affirm our faith that it is 
in the purpose of God that Christ shall be 
Victor here likewise.” 


Positive Convictions Superior 

But, happily, the weight is much heavier 
on the positive side. As with the weak- 
nesses, so did the great strength and in- 
fluence of Amsterdam appear in both prac- 
tical and technical areas. Whereas one 
might well fear that a Conference of these 
physical and religious proportions might 
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turn out to be utterly coniused and con- 
fusing, it was the miracle of the Spirit that 
controlled Amsterdam that there was 
everywhere and at all times order and 
system. The management of Edwin Espy 
and Visser *t Hooft was superior in every 
way, and the physical setting was ideally 
suited to the purposes of the Conference. 
Nor can too high tribute be paid to both 
leaders and delegates for the clarity of 
purpose and care of preparation brought 
to Amsterdam—without these the Confer- 
ence would have failed utterly; with them 
it was an unquestioned and dramatic 
success. 

Most important of all were the personal 
and religious qualities of Amsterdam. An 
amazing quality of harmonious and 
healthily diversified leadership was pres- 
ent at all points—in addresses, discussions, 
worship. Two qualities of these Christian 
youth, manifested consistently, may well 
be the hope of the world for future gen- 
erations. They are, first, 2 loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as Lord, so deep and rich that one 
thrilled to it as much in cool and calm 
discussions as in warm and fervent wor- 
ship; second, a tenacious realism which in 
seriousness and sincerity demanded to 
know exactly what we Christians believe, 
just why we believe it, and precisely how, 
in consideration of all the facts in the case, 
our belief can be made effective in the life 
in the modern world. 


IN ECSTASY 
By Charles E. Dozer, Pitcairn, Pa. 


O THaT we had ears that could hear 
The pure and holy things so near! 

O that our ears were keyed to sense 
The voice of God and angels! Tense 
In song and praise our souls would be 
Lifted high in ecstasy! 


O that our souls could now respond, 

Free from sin’s cursed hateful bond, 

To the glorious mercy of our God, 

Expressed, outpoured, in Christ’s own 
blood! 

In song and praise our souls would be 

Glorified in ecstasy! 


CLIMBING THE LADDER 
OF SUCCESS 


We cannot hope to reach the top of the 
ladder of success while we stand on the 
bottom rung. A rambler may be a rose 
that blooms as prettily as a climber; but 
there won’t be as many people notice it. 

Being on the level does not mean that 
we must stand still. There are higher 
levels. We are only as high as the rung 
on which we stand. 

We may reach out our hands to grip the 
rungs that come after it. If we have them 
in a firm hold, we need not be afraid if 
the rung upon which we stand breaks. 

If we hustle today while we are able to, 
then we can rest tomorrow when we need 
to. The soft, easy snaps we see others 
enjoy today were once merely their op- 
portunities. We will never reach the top 
unless we persist. Success is like finis, it 
can be written only at the end.—Selected. 
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LUTHERAN VESPERS 


Lutheran Inner Mission Society, Toledo- 
Lima, to Begin New Season of Broadcasts 
Sunpay, October 1, began a new season 
of broadcasts for the Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion Society of Toledo and Lima, Ohio. 
Separate services will be broadcast from 
Stations WSPD, Toledo (1340 kil.), and 
from Station WLOK, Lima, Ohio (1210 
kil.). Station WSPD will carry the pro- 
gram known as “Twilight Gospel Hour.” 
This program now enters its fourteenth 
season and will be put on the air each 
Sunday afternoon from 4.00 to 4.30 o’clock. 
Station WLOK will bring a new pro- 
gram to be known as “Luther Vespers” 
and will be heard each Sunday afternoon 
from 4.30 to 5.00 o’clock. As in previous 
years, the messages will be delivered by a 
different pastor each Sunday. Those who 
will appear on the program during October 
are as follows—all from Ohio: 
From WSPD, Toledo: The Rev. William 
Young, Deshler; the Rev. C. W. Heller, 
Waterville; the Rev. A. L. Anderson, 
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Sylvania; the Rev. John Braun, Venice; 
the Rev. Ernest Kempfer, Rocky Ridge. 

From WLOK, Lima: The Rev. H. W. 
Swinehart, Sidney; the Rev. F. T. Flor- 
stedt, Celina; the Rev. A. W. Bauman, 
Jenera; the Rev. John W. Berger, Lima; 
the Rev. C. H. Herrnstein, Dola. 

The Rev. Edward F. Rice, Institutional 
Missionary of Lima, will be in charge of 
the Lima program and the Toledo service 
will be under the supervision of Super- 
intendent Otto H. Dagefoerde assisted by 
the Rev. Karl Mix, Institutional Pastor 
of Toledo. 

If either of these stations lies within your 
reach we invite you to tune in. 

—Inner Mission Society. 


ATTENTION ASKED 


IN THE report of Treasurer E. Clarence 
Miller, as printed in the August 30 issue 
of THe LUTHERAN, certain credits were 
given to the former Alleghany, East Penn- 
sylvania, Susquehanna and West Pennsyl- 
vania Synods. The credits represent ap- 
portionment paid during the month of July 
1938, which was previous to the function- 
ing of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
Since the Central Pennsylvania Synod as- 
sumed the yearly apportionment of the 
former synods, it is evident that these 
amounts must be credited to the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod in calculating the per- 
centage of apportionment paid for the 
financial year of June 30, 1938, to June 30, 
1939. I am calling the Church’s attention 
to the following facts: 


Synod Apport Paid 
Alleghany cesses $56,034 $ 3,867.00 
East Pennsylvania .... 94,829 9,808.00 
Susquehanna ........... 68,669 2,008.00 
West Pennsylvania... 96,661 7,800.00 
Central Pennsylvania ........... 183,266.90 

Lota lapse $316,193 $206,749.90 


From the foregoing facts it is evident 
that the Central Pennsylvania Synod has 
paid 65.35 plus per cent of their appor- 
tionment for the year 1938-1939. 

Jos. D. Krout, Sec. 


NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE 
ACTIVE 


One of the oldest Lutheran churches in 
this nation was host to the fall convention 
of the New Jersey Conference of the 
United Synod of New York when it met 
September 19 at the 226-year-old Zion 
Church in Oldwick, N. J. The high light 
of the session was the luncheon address 
given by the Rev. John H. Munnich, pas- 
tor of the host church, who delivered an 
interesting and amusing account of the 
pre-Revolutionary history of his parish. 

Oldwick (then named New German- 
town) was one of the many churches 
founded and served by Justus Falckner. 
Among its later pastors were Berkenmeyer, 
Muhlenberg, and others famous in the his- 
tory of the Lutheran Church in America. 
In spite of great age, Zion Church is still 
active and progressive, as indicated by its 
gracious hospitality to the Conference. 

The Rev. John H. Wagner, pastor of 
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Holy Trinity Church, Hudson Heights, and 
president of the Conference, delivered the 
opening sermon. Holy Communion was 
given by the Rev. J. Henry Meyer of 
Elizabeth, vice-president, and the Rev. 
C. M. Wallick of Maywood, secretary. 

Amidst many reports from committees 
and officers, the Conference accomplished 
the following: 

It appointed the Executive Committee to 
act as a fact-finding agency in regard to 
the establishment of a New Jersey Synod, 
with instructions to report at the spring 
convention in 1940, which will be held at 
Wagner College, Staten Island. 

It determined to continue the Home Mis- 
sion project after hearing from the Rev. 
Edwin Knudten of Rutherford, chairman 
of its Home Mission Committee, that about 
half the needed $2,000 was already in sight. 

It sent congratulations to Mr. Alvin 
Schaediger of Weehawken, newly chosen 
president of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, and a member of Conference. 

It determined to encourage the Brother- 
hood organization after Dr. J. B. Bruns of 
Our Saviour Church, Jersey City, pres- 
ident of the state Brotherhood, explained 
that the charter list would remain open 
until December 31, 1939. 

It voted active participation in the CCC 
and the Sunday School Conferences ar- 
ranged by the church at large. 

In addition to the historical address, the 
Conference was privileged to hear the fol- 
lowing special speakers: 

The Rev. Webster K. Reinert of Phillips- 
burg, N. J., who brought the greetings of 
the New Jersey Conference of the Penn- © 
sylvania Ministerium, over which he pre- 
sides. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, newly- 
elected president of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York, who urged that pas- 
tors give their increasing attention to the 
problems and needs of their local parishes, 
rather than multiply their duties on com- 
mittees, boards, and other agencies which 
take them out of their local congregations. 

The Rev. Dr. Paul C. White, secretary 
of synod, who spoke on behalf of the Sun- 
day School Workers’ programs. 

The Rev. Arthur Herbert of Hartwick 
Seminary, the Rev. Dr. Willis Hinman of 
Wagner College, the Rev. E. A. Sievert of 
the Kinderfreund Homes, the Rev. Dr. 
Herman Brueckner of the Seaman’s Home, 
and the Rev. Dr. Ambrose Hering of the 
Lutheran Welfare Council, bespoke their 
special causes. ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE, 
SYNGD OF OHIO 


First Lutheran Church, Miamisburg, 
Ohio, was host to the nineteenth annual 
convention of the Southern Conference of 
the Synod of Ohio September 18 and 19. 
The host church is one of the oldest Lu- 
theran churches in the Miami Valley, es- 
tablished in 1821. The communicant mem- 
bership exceeds 500. The Rev. Charles H. 
Starkey is in his tenth year as pastor of 
the congregation. 

The convention opened with a medita- 
tion by the president, R. A. Albert, D.D., 
followed by the administration of the Holy 
Sacrament. One of the most important 
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parts of the convention was the Brother- 
hood Banquet, which was a real period of 
good fellowship. The address of the eve- 
ning was brought by Joseph Sittler, D.D., 
president of the Synod of Ohio. During 
the program a movie of Mulberry Lutheran 
Home was shown, and a discussion was 
held about the Home for the purpose of 
increasing the interest of the laymen in 
the effort of the Ohio Synod to raise $15,000 
for the reduction of the indebtedness. 

Four very excellent papers were read as 
part of the regular program of the con- 
vention. “The U. L. C. A. Plan of Evan- 
gelization,” by the Rev. Carl Shanor of 
Springfield; “The Pastor’s Devotional Life,” 
by the Rev. Daniel Uhlman, blind pastor, 
also of Springfield; and “The Lutheran 
Conception of the Word and the Sacra- 
ment,” by the Rev. George Dittmar, of St. 
Paris. Opportunity for discussion was 
allowed the convention after each of these 
papers. Chaplain for the convention was 
the Rev. John Warnes of Auburn Church, 
Springfield. 

Newly elected officers of the Conference 
are: President, the Rev. E. S. Spees, Nor- 
wood; secretary, the Rev. H. N. Gourley, 
Troy; treasurer, Mr. William F. Dill, Day- 
ton; lay representative, Mr. H. J. Schiewetz. 

C. P. MrtcHett. 


KNOXVILLE CONFERENCE 
TAKES STEP FORWARD 


The Knoxville Conference of the Synod 
of Virginia met in annual session, Sep- 
tember 5-7, at historic St. James Church, 
near Greeneville, Tenn., the Rev. F. E. 
Dufford pastor. The unusually beautiful 
and well-appointed new brick church 
erected and dedicated debt-free in 1938 
is a well-deserved tribute to this congre- 
gation, which has a history of over one 
hundred thirty years. 

“The Constitution, A Guide in Congre- 
gational Activities,’ was the conference 
' theme, which not only elicited some very 
fine presentations but was the center of 
much profitable discussion. Sub-topics of 
the general theme were: “Why a Congre- 
gational Constitution?” by the Rev. R. B. 
Setzer; “The Constitution and Church Doc- 
trine,” by the Rev. John W. Shuey; “The 
Constitution and Auxiliary Organizations,” 
by the Rev. H. A. McCullough, Jr.; “The 
Constitution and Its Legal Implications,” 
by Mr. L. E. Easterly, a well-known Lu- 
theran attorney of Greeneville; “The Con- 
stitution and Church Membership,” by the 
Rev. J. Lester Link. 

Especially faith-strengthening were the 
sermons preached by R. Homer Anderson, 
D.D., synodical superintendent, on “Never- 
theless, the Foundation of God Standeth 
Sure” (II Timothy 2: 19), and by the Rev. 
W. D. Wise, “Jesus Christ, The Same Yes- 
terday, Today and Forever.” These mes- 
sages, dealing with the Christian faith un- 
der the terrific strain of a world war, were 
sound, sober, and assuring. 

The open forum presentation of “Parish 
Education,” conducted by the Rev. A. M. 
Huffman, revealed great interest on the 
part of pastors and laymen, and brought 
forth a number of constructive criticisms 
and suggestions relating to the amount and 
use of the promotiona. literature emanat- 
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ing from the boards and agencies of the 
Church, 

The greatest forward step taken by the 
Conference was that of deciding to en- 
courage the closer relationship between 
the Conference and the Luther League 
and Women’s Missionary Society, this 
relationship to be promoted by congrega- 
tional representatives of the auxiliaries 
attending the next meeting of Conference. 
The proposed arrangement provides for 
these representatives, together with the 
pastors and official delegates, to meet 
jointly for the inspirational and discussion 
sessions, and then to meet separately each 
day for their respective business sessions. 
Hitherto there has been no arrangement 
whereby the agencies of the Conference 
would meet together during the year to 
co-ordinate their work and to enlarge the 
vision of our entire responsibilities. This 
decision was reached after discussions and 
free conferences for the past three years. 
It will mean much in this rather small 
in numbers but widely scattered Confer- 
ence. 

Tithing, as a “voluntary, Christian min- 
imum,” will be the subject of a special 
study with reference to both rural and 
urban congregations, and will be presented 
to the next convention through the Stew- 
ardship Committee. 

Newly elected officers who will actively 
take up the duties of their office after the 
1940 synodical convention are: President, 
the Rev. F. E. Dufford, pastor of Greene 
County Parish, Greeneville, Tenn.; secre- 
tary, the Rev. T. Cloyd Neas of the Bluff 
City Parish, Tenn.; treasurer, Mr. R. E. 
Mapes of St. John’s Church, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Ascension Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
will be host to the next convention. 

H. A. McCuttoveu, Jr., Reporter. 
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A PASTOR’S VACATION 


Pastor C. S. Jones of Darby, Pa., with 
his wife and daughter, enjoyed a delight- 
ful vacation the past summer. Apart from 
visiting both fairs and the national parks 
of Banff, Yosemite and Glacier and the 
Columbia River Drive, and seeing the great 
cities of the West Coast—Vancouver,, Vic- 
toria, Seattle, Portland and San Fran- 
cisco—and seeing that after eight years of 
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failure our people of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are enjoying an abundant harvest 
this year, there were religious experiences 
not soon to be forgotten. They worshiped 
with the Presbyterians of the Canadian 
Church in Banff; had the unusual experi- 
ence of conducting religious services on 
two Sundays on the steamer to Alaska: 
the real pleasure of a visit with the pas- 
tor of the most northern church in the 
U. L. C. A., the Rev. John L. Cauble of 
Resurrection, Juneau, Alaska, who met 
them at the boat and took them to his 
combination church and parsonage. We 
will not soon forget that our brother and 
wife are away up there far from their 
native Carolina home with no way to get 
out but by boat. 

Pastor Jones writes: “In Seattle we 
passed a small building bearing a sign, 
‘The Pacific Seminary.’ The bus driver 
could give us no information, but we pre- 
sume that it is, or was, the seminary in 
which Dr. Kunzmann was so much in- 
terested and expended so much energy. 

“In San Francisco we worshiped in the 
‘oldest Lutheran Church in the West’ and 
listened to Pastor Oslund, and after service 
had the pleasure of meeting again Dr. and 
Mrs. C. K. Lippard, who were on their 
return from Japan. As St. Mark’s had no 
Sunday school we attended the school of 
the Missouri Lutheran Church not far from 
St. Mark’s. We were pleased to find that 
the Lutheran Church was represented at 
the San Francisco Fair by the fine exhibit 
of the Missouri Synod. We found none at 
the New York Fair, but hope that the 
‘World of Tomorrow’ will not-lack the 
Lutheran Church and her work. 

“After six weeks we were home with 
our loyal people in Darby and felt like the 
‘Star’ in the ‘Wizard of Oz’—‘There’s no 
place like home.’ ” C. S. Jongs. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. and Mrs. William J. Boatman, 
Murphysboro, Ill., enjoyed a ten-day va- 
cation trip through Virginia, spending some 
time in Richmond, Williamsburg and 
Jamestown. They also visited our Lu- 
theran Training School for Girls at Kon- 
narock and the Iron Mountain School for 
Boys. 


The Rev. Dr. B. F. Grenoble of Freeport, 
Ill., was honored by Amity Church, Lena, 
Ill., of which the Rev. W. Carl Satre is 
pastor, when at a largely attended dinner 
in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Grenoble, Pastor 
Satre announced that the congregation had 
elected the Doctor pastor emeritus. 


The Rev. Walter C. Hanning, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Williamsport, Pa., re- 
signed September 1 to become pastor of 
Trinity Church, New Rochelle, N. Y. The 
Rev. Dr. Howard R. Gold, pastor at New 


Rochelle, took up his work as pastor of 


St. Paul’s, Williamsport, a congregation of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 


The Rev. Stuart H. Hohman, pastor of 
the Shanksville Charge of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, resigned August 28, 
to accept a call to become pastor of the 
Rockwood Charge of the same synod 
September 1. 
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The Rev. and Mrs. Carl D. Kammeyer 
of Polo, Ill., took a trip to Canada and 
Niagara Falls, after which they spent con- 
siderable time in Lewiston, Mich. 


Roger C. Kaufman, D.D., was honored 
by Grace Church, Woodstock, Ill., on the 
occasion of his thirtieth anniversary as 
pastor at Woodstock. A special service 
was held at which the president of synod, 
Dr. Armin G. Weng, preached the sermon 
and brought the greetings of the Illinois 
Synod. Following the impressive service 
the congregation adjourned to the base- 
ment, where a delicious meal was served. 
At this time Dr. Kaufman was presented 
with gifts by the congregation, the nursing 
staff at the hospital, the Board of Educa- 
tion, and business and professional men of 
the city. In the afternoon a reception was 
tendered Dr. Kaufman, at which time the 
main speaker was Prof. William Eckert of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. Con- 
gratulations were also brought by the chief 
of staff of the Woodstock Hospital, of 
which Dr. Kaufman is president, and the 
superintendent of schools, for Dr. Kaufman 
is also president of the School Board. 


Dr. J. W. Keister, aged eighty-two years, 
one of the oldest business men of Pulaski, 
Va., and the only remaining charter mem- 
ber of Woman’s Lutheran congregation, 
Pulaski, died at his home July 22. Dr. 
Keister was graduated with the second 
class of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
in 1880. He was clerk of the town’s first 
council. More than any one man he was 
responsible for the fine church building 
and the growing congregation that the Lu- 
theran Church has in Pulaski under the 
leadership of the Rev. J. L. Mauney. 


H. L. McGill, D.D., of Anna, IIl., cele- 
brated the forty-fifth anniversary of his 
ordination to the ministry recently. His 
years of service in the church are among 
the longest of any pastor of the Illinois 
Synod. 


The Rev. James T. Powers, a graduate 
of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary 
in the spring of 1939, has been called as 


assistant pastor of the Church of the 


Atonement, Washington, D. C., for one 
year, to aid in the special evangelistic 
drive now being formulated. The pastor 
of the congregation is the Rev. Howard 
E. Snyder. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Millard Stiles of 
Unity Church, Chicago, Ill., took an ex- 
tended vacation trip to the East. They 
attended the Chautauqua Conference in 
New York and went to New York City, 
where they had the privilege of seeing 
Miss Edith Eykamp off on her return trip 
to India. Miss Eykamp is supported by 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Illinois Synod and is an outstanding mis- 
sionary in our field in India. 


The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd W. Walter 
of St. Paul’s Church, Dixon, Ill., enjoyed 
an extended trip during the summer, 
spending time in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Virginia. 


Holy Trinity Church, Elgin, Ill., had a 
delightful farewell service June 18 for Dr. 
and Mrs. Armin G. Weng, as they left this 
congregation in order that he might give 
his entire time to his duties as president 
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of the Illinois Synod. The large church, 
which was beautifully decorated, was 
erowded. As a surprise to the pastor, a 
special bulletin had been prepared giving 
the history of his nine years’ ministry in 
Elgin. Among the gifts presented, were a 
golden key to Holy Trinity Church and 
funds for the purchase of a new robe for 
Dr. Weng, and pieces of Spode china for 
Mrs. Weng. In addition gifts were re- 


ceived from various groups and organiza- 


tions within the church. 


CONGREGATIONS 

Aaronsburg, Pa. St. John’s Church, Mill- 
heim, of the Aaronsburg Pastorate, the 
Rev. O. E. Feeman pastor, installed a new 
two-manual Moller pipe organ with chimes 
recently, also a new altar, pulpit, lectern, 
altar cross and vases, pews, carpet, and 
indirect lighting system; and painted the 
interior of the church school rooms and 
the exterior of the church at a cost of 
$5,500. Dedicatory services were held in 
July, at which Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
preached the sermon. Participating in the 
services during the week following were: 
J. F. Harkins, D.D., of State College, sec- 
retary of the Susquehanna Conference, and 
I. S. Sassaman, D.D., of Williamsport, pres- 
ident of the Susquehanna Conference. Mr. 
Percy M. Linebach of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, gave an organ recital, assisted by 
Miss Margaret Grenoble of Spring Mills. 
The pastor preached at the Communion 
Service the following Sunday morning. 

Salem Church, Aaronsburg, painted the 
exterior of the church and repaired the 
windows. Trinity Church, Coburn, in- 
stalled a new lectern and cross and changed 
the chancel and communion rail; and the 
Penn’s Creek Church of this charge re- 
paired the large windows. 


Charlestown, W. Va. The newest congre- 
_ gation in the Virginia Synod, St. Thomas, 
Charlestown, under the leadership of the 
Rev. John H. Fray, will bear watching for 
encouraging development. Although or- 
ganized May 28, 1939, a splendid daily va- 
cation Bible school with forty-three en- 
rolled was conducted in June and The 
Children of the Church was organized 
with thirty-one members. “Charlestown 
is definitely under way to greater things,” 
writes the editor of the Virginia Lutheran. 


Des Plaines, Ill. Trinity Church, with 
the aid of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, has purchased the former Congre- 
gational Church building in the heart of 
the city. This is a fine building, well built 
and well located. The entire building is 
being gone over so that the church will be 
Lutheran in its appointments. When com- 
pleted Trinity Church will have one of 
the finest edifices of any of our mission 
congregations. October 8 has been set as 
the date for the dedication of the church. 
The pastor of this congregation is the Rev. 
Paul K. Nordsiek. 


Hartford, Conn, Trinity Church, the 
Rev. Herman Mackensen pastor, celebrated 
its forty-fifth anniversary by redecorating 
its auditorium and installing a new light- 
ing system, at a cost of $2,200, which is 
fully paid. Trinity has a confirmed mem- 
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bership of 480. It uses the so-called Van- 
ward Plan with marked results in in- 
creased church attendance as well as con- 
tributions. Together with four other 
Lutheran churches in Hartford it conducts 
a leadership training school for ten weeks 
each fall, Plans are contemplated to work 
during the next five years to make Trinity 
a better church both spiritually and 
numerically. 


In the Mosheim Parish, Tennessee, of 
which the Rev. Robert N. Peery is pastor, 
improvements have been made to the 
church and parsonage properties. The 
Virginia Lutheran says: “When people co- 
operate to improve a house of worship 
dedicated to the Lord, and show considera- 
tion for their pastor and his family, it is 
not surprising that church attendance and 
interest in church work are greatly im- 
proved.” 
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COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The regular meeting of the Commission of 
Adjudication of the United Lutheran Church in 
America will be held Wednesday, October 11, 
at 10.00 A. M., in the Raleigh Hotel, Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. and 14th St., Washington, D. C. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD CALLS 
SPECIAL MEETING 


There will be a special meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of South Carolina in 
Ebenezer Church, Columbia, S. C., Tuesday, 
October 17. The meeting will open at 10.00 
A. M. Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


A MERGER MEETING 


Notice is hereby given that a merger meeting 
of the Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
former synods of East Pennsylvania, Alleghany, 
West Pennsylvania and Susquehanna will be 
held in Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa., October 
26 and 27 for the puypose of organizing the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. Delegates will assemble 
according to synodical groups at 1.30 P. M., 
Thursday, October 26, 1939. 

Katherine M. Gresh, 
Sec. of Merger Committee. 


GLORIOUS ORGAN MUSIC 


at low cost 


Over 2500 churches are 7 


finding new inspiration in 
their Hammond Organs 


Increased attendance . . . a more in- 
spiring atmosphere . . . more generous 
support .. . these are only a few of the 
many benefits churches attribute to 
their Hammond Organs. And it’s not 
surprising. For glorious organ music 
has a proved effect on human emotions 
and adds real power to the effect of 
religious services. 
oday magnificent organ music is 

within the reach of small churches, as 
well as great cathedrals. If your church 
is of average size a Hammond would 
cost only saa $1,500 to $1,700; no 
costly building alterations are required, 
and the Hammond cannot get out of 
tune. 

See your nearest dealer or for full 
information, mail the coupon. 


NEW! A console, pictured above, de- 
signed especially for churches—at the 
same low price. 

NEW! Reverberation Control —which 
now makes it possible for every church, 
regardless of size or type of construc- 
tion, to have the ringing, full-toned 
music formerly heard only in the larg- 
est stone or brick structures. Be sure to 
hear the Hammond with Reverberation 
Control before you decide on any organ! 


Rey. I. A. Lavik, Pastor of the Perry Lutheran 
Church at Daleyville, Wis., writes: 


"You can get from the Hammond what you 
want, be it the softer and more delicate 
effects desired at a funeral or a communion 
service, or the brighter coloring of the post- 
lude and song of praise.” 


HAMMOND 
ORGAN 


A FITTING MEMORIAL GIFT 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Pree ee rr 


Hammond Instrument Co., 2904 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
Please send me full information about the complete new Hammond Organ with 
Reverberation Control, together with a list of churches using Hammonds. 
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ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


FOUNDED 1849 
1135 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif. 
OLDEST LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE WEST 


WORSHIP SERVICE—11: 00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


Come to the World’s Fair 
Worship at Historic St. Mark’s 


ANTEPENDIA 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hangings, 
book-markers, communion linens, materials 
cut out, choir vestments and pulpit gowns 
or cassocks and surplices. : 
Catalogue and samples of materials 
gladly sent on request. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


417 FIFTH AVE. (38th St.) NEW YORK 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 
120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


CHURCH 


PAINTINGS. 
Mural and Altar 
JOHN KROGMANN 


RTIST 
3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


Studio 3 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


New 1939 “Sunshine Line” of 
pipes -ideg 3 Greeting Card 
Assortments, REATEST 
EVER! Rich, beautiful, artistic 
—sell on sight. WE PAY THE 
POSTAGE—your profits larger. 


Original Religious Line 
The ‘Sunshine Line” has al- 
ways been the leader in Scrip- 
ture - Text Greetings. Christ- 
honoring cards grow in favor. 
Early repeat orders indicate 
this will be a banner year for 
“Sunshine” representatives, 


Sell Our Complete Line 


Includes latest Scripture-Text 
Plaques, Mottoes, Calendars, 
Bible-Lover’s Stationery, Seals, 
Bibles, and EGERMEIER’ 

famous BIBLE STORY BOOK. 
Highest commissions. Credit 
privileges. Our large catalog 
gives full details. 

Write nearer office today. 


COSPEL TRUMPET COMPANY 


Sacramento. California Anderson, Indiana 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Geurgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held October 11-13, in 
the Church of the Ascension, Savannah, Ga., 
the Rev. C. A. Linn, Ph.D., pastor. Miss Helene 
Harder will be guest speaker. 

Mrs. A. V. Koebley, Sec. 


The sixth annual convention of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod’s Women’s Missionary Society 
and Young Women’s Conference will be held 
at St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky., October 
12-15. Mrs. Laurence F. Speckman, Sec. 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Maryland 
Synod will be held October 10 and 11 in St. 
John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md. 

Mrs. Robert J. Wright, Sec. 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Michigan 
Synod will be held in Ascension Church, 
Pontiac, Mich., the Rev. Ewald G. Berger pas- 
tor, October 4-6. Mrs. J. C. Showalter, Sec. 


The fifty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United Synod 
of North Carolina will meet October 10, 11 and 
12 in Macedonia Church, Burlington, N. C., 
E. Fulenwider, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. E. R. Lineberger, Sec. 


The thirty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific Synod 
will meet in Trinity Church, Everett, Wash., 
the Rev. H. W. Monesmith pastor, October 
17-19. Jean Pearson, Sec. 


The Pa tec annual convention of the 
Women’s issionary Society of the Synod of 
South Carolina will be held October 10, 11, 12 
in Grace Church, Prosperity, S. C., the Rev. 
George E. Meetze pastor. 

Mrs. John B. Moose, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Allen- 
town Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
will hold its fifty-fourth annual convention 
Thursday, October 19, in St.’ John’s Church, 
South Fifth Street, Allentown, Pa., William C. 
Schaeffer, D.D., pastor. 

rs. Ernest Haller, Sta. Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence, Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States, will be held October 12 in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Atlantic City, N. J., the Rev. Walter 
Krouse pastor. Opening session at 10.00 A. M. 

Mrs. Edw. G. Leefeldt, Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual conventicn of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Norristown 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held in Trinity Church, Lansdale, Pa., 
October 26. Mary B. Logan, Sec. 


The thirty-fifth annual convention .of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, October 12, in St. John’s 
Church, Ringtown, Pa. 

Mrs. Gilbert J. Martin, Sec. 


The forty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Willces- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held Wednesday, October 11, 
in St. Mark’s Church, Nescopeck, Pa. The theme 
of the convention will be, “Advance in Chris- 
tian Stewardship.” Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


The fiftv-ninth annual conference of the 
Women’s Missionary Societu of the Alleahanu 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held October 4 and 5 in Bethany 
Church, Altoona. Pa.. the Rev. Paul Reaser 
pastor. Mrs. George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the former Sus- 
quehanna Synod of the United Lutheran Church 
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in America will be held October 4 and 5 in St. 
John’s Church, Memorial Ave. and Grier Svt., 
Williamsport, Pa., the Rev. L. G. Shannon 


pastor. Mrs. J. R. Miller, Sec. 
The Women’s Missionary Society, Chicago 
Conference of the Illinois Synod, will meet for 


its thirty-ninth semi-annual corvention Tues- 
day, October 17, at North Austin Church, Mason 
Ave. and LeMoyne St., Chicago, Ill., F. W. 
Otterbein, D.D., pastor. Two sessions—1.00 and 
7.30 P. M. Miss Helen White, our Migrant 
speaker, and the Rev. John W. Gable, formerly 
of Rocky Boy, Mont., have been procured as 
speakers. Edith Spaid, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Eastern 
Conference of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York will be held in St. Paul’s Church, 
West Camp, N. Y., Tuesday, October 17, the 
Rev. LeRoy S. Deitrich pastor loci. Sessions 
will begin at 10.00 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Morris Skinner, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of _ the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New York 
Conference, United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, will be held Friday, October 27, at St. 
Luke’s Church, Union Ave. and Division St., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., the Rev. John F. Bornhold 
pastor. Opening session, 10.00 A. M. 

Mrs. Cecil C. Hine, devotional leader for the 
morning and afternoon sessions, will develop 
the theme, “Advancement.” 

Gladys K. Zipf, Vice-Pres. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Central Conference Women’s Missionary Society, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held October 24 and 25 
in St. John’s Church, Zanesville, Ohio, W. M. 
Hackenberg, D.D., pastor. Opening session at 
2.00 P. M. Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of Southern 
Conference, Synod of Ohio, will hold its annual 
convention at Troy, Ohio, October 26 and 27, 
beginning at 1.30 P. M., Thursday. 

Mrs. J. C. Barnhart, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The fall session of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held Tuesday, October 24, in St. John’s 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., J. H. Musselman, D.D., 
pastor. Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 2.00 and 7.00 
P. M. J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


The annual convention of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Synod of Central Penn- 
sylvania will be held in St. Mark’s Church, 
Hanover, Pa., John S. Tome, D.D., pastor, No- 
vember 13 and 14. Sessions will begin with the 
Service of Confession and Holy Communion 
Monday morning, November 13, at 10.30 o’clock. 

R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Chicago Conference 
of the Illinois Synod will be held bes, 
October 24, in Grace Church, Woodstock, IIl., 
Roger C. Kaufman, D.D., pastor, with sessions 
at 9.00 A. M. and 1.15 P. M. 

Millard H. Stiles, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the Maryland 
Synod will hold its annual meeting Monday, 
October 16, in St. John’s Church, Sparrows 
Point, Md., the Rev. Heward H. Ritterpusch 
pastor. The sessions will open at 10.30 A. M. 
with the Service of Holy Communion and the 
sermon by the Rev. Edward G. Goetz. president. 

Samuel J. Miller, Sec. 


The Southern Conference of the Pacific Synod 
will convene in St. James Church, Portland, 
Oregon, the Rev. W. E. Brinkman pastor, Octo- 
ber 5. T. A. Schoenberg, Sec. 


The Central Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will meet Tuesday, October 10, at Cal- 
vary Church, Natrona Heights, Pa., the Rev. 
W. T. Wilson pastor. Matins at 9.00 A. M., and 
the Holy Communion at the close of the con- 
vention in the afternoon. 

George E. Little, Sec. 


NEW JERSEY DISTRICT MEETINGS 


The District Meetings for the New Jersey 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the Adjacent States will be held as follows: 
BE Cg 9—St. Andrew’s, Atlantic City—Shore 

strict. ' 

October 10—Ascension, Haddon Heights— 
Camden District. 

October 11—Our Saviour, Trenton—Trenton 
District. 

The Group Leaders will be: 

1. Pastors and Church Councilmen—Mr. H. T. 
Walker—Atlantic City; the Rev. F. E. Reinartz 
—Camden and Trenton. 

2. Ministry of Music Group—the Rev. W. R. 
Krouse. 

“ 3. Christian Education Group—the Rev. Frank 
dler. 

4. Children of the 
Walter Myers. 

5. Luther League Group—Mr. Charles Ross- 
man. 


Church Group—Mrs. 
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6. Women’s Missionary Group—Mrs. John 
Matthiesen. F 

7. Brotherhood Group—Mr. A. E. Halliday. 

The meetings will begin promptly at 3.00 
P. M. with a devotional service. Pastors, all 
church councilmen and delegates will please 
make every effort to be punctual. 

Walter R. Harrison, Chairman. 


NOTICE 


This is to certify that the Rev. Paul H. 
Maurer has demitted the ministry of the United 
Lutheran Church in America and, therefore, 
his name has been removed from the clerical 
roll of the Indiana Synod as ot October 1, 1939. 

G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Mary K. Reiter 


widow of the late Dr. W. G. Dressler, a former 
president of the old District Synod of Ohio, 
died at the home of her son, the Rev. Hugo 
Dressler of Buffalo, N. Y., September 16. 

The funeral service was held at St. John’s 
Church, Findlay, Ohio, the pastor, the Rev. 
H. Ward Grieb, officiating. She was laid to rest 
in Maple Grove Cemetery, Findlay, reside the 
body of Dr. Dressler. 

During her life span she blessed three par- 
sonages with her gracious presence. In Verona, 
N. Y., she spent ten years. In Greenville, Fa., 
she lived two years. In St. John’s parsonage, 
Findlay, she was the pastor’s helpmate for 
twenty-one Pig is It was in the latter place that 
her husband, Dr. Dressler, died. 

She has given two distinguished sons to the 
Lutheran ministry—Prof. Jonas Dressler of the 
faculty of the Northwestern Theological Sem- 
inary at Minneapolis, Minn., and the Rev. 
Hugo Dressler, pastor of Atonement Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. H. Ward Grieb. 


The Rev. Erwin L. Tucker 


died suddenly at his home in Churchville, N. Y. 
He had been in poor health for more than two 
years, but was in charge of services at the 
church the previous Sunday. 

Mr. Tucker became pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Verona, in 1931, and was serving his 
fourth pastorate in the thirty-eight years of his 
eeey: Former parishes served by him were 
at Central Bridge; the Church of the Atone- 
ment, Syracuse, N. Y.; and Church of Concord, 
West Greece, N. Y. 

_ Erwin L. Tucker was born at Hartwick Sem- 
inary, New York, October 20, 1873, the son of 
the late Edwin and Lorsey Lattin Tucker. He 
was graduated from Hartwick Seminary in 1901, 
and entered upon his first charge at Central 
Bridge, N. Y. September 19, 1901, he married 
Miss Clara Pitcher of Hartwick ce ueaty who 
survives him. Two sons, Dr. Ek. DeVer Tucker 
of Kenmore, and Dr. Warren J. E. Tucker ot 
Port Washington, L. I.; and a daughter, Mrs. 
Stephen A. Light of Baldwin, L. I., also survive. 

During Pastor Tucker’s pastorate at Verona 
he had made many friends in the community, 
as well as in his own congregation. 

The funeral service was held at St. Peter’s 
Church, which congregation he had served for 
eight years. Dr. ank Wolford of Hartwick 
Seminary conducted the service, assisted by Dr. 
Paul C. White, secretary of the United Synod 
of New York, and the Rev. Arnold F. Keller 
of Utica, representative of the Central Confer- 
ence of the synod. Interment took place at 
Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 


RESOLUTIONS 


By the Directors of the Chicago Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Maywood, Ill. 


At the recent meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chicago Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Maywood, Ill., September 13, 1939, the 
following minute was adopted by standing vote 
of the Board: 

In the sudden and tragic death of Mr. Edwin 
J. Mosser, our seminary and its Board of 
Directors have lost not only a valuable mem- 
ber and treasurer, but also an esteemed and 
loyal friend and counselor. 

For many years we have enjoyed his fine 
le lea and our hearts are indeed sad that 
he is no longer with us. 

As a Board of Directors, therefore, be it 
resolved that we express our sincere sympathy 
to his widow and family, and commend them 
to our heavenly Father, with Whom are all the 
issues of life, and Who is the great Comforter 
and Healer of all earthly sorrow. 

William C. Zimmann, Sec. 

Maywood, Ill., September 18, 1939. 


Erwin L. Tucker 


Whereas, it has pleased our heavenly Father 
in His wise providence to take unto Himself 
the soul of our friend and pastor, Erwin L. 
Tucker, for many years the shepherd of St. 
Peter’s Church, Verona, N. Y., be it resolved 

That we, the church council of St. Peter’s 
Church, sorrowfully record our great loss and 
humbly submit ourselves to the loving will vf 

Who ordereth all things well. 
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That we give grateful expression to our high 
appreciation of the wise counsel, unfailing 
cheerfulness, and deep convictions of the de- 
ceased, and of his untiring efforts to promote 
the growth of the Kingdom of God; 

That we convey to the sorrowing widow and 
children of our beloved pastor our profounu 
sympathy, commending them to the gracious 
care and guidance of the Holy Spirit, the 
Comforter; 

And that we send to the bereaved family a 
copy of these resolutions, as weli as to THE 
LUTHERAN, and that a copy ot the same be 
spread upon our minutes. 

THE CuurcH Councit, St. Peter’s CHURCH, 

Verona, N. Y. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bieber, D.D., M. J., from 753 Silver Spring 
Ave., Silver Spring, Md., to 8411 Maple Ave., 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Detmer, Edwin J., from 633 E. Florida St., 
Evansville, Ind., to 102 Harriet St., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Engelhardt, Milton, from 6 W. 137th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Box 244, Glasco, Kan. 

Felker, E. A., from Fairfax, S. C., to R. F. D. 1, 
Box 87, Newberry, S. C. 

Heim, Ph.D., Ralph D., from 45 Union St., One- 
onta, N. Y., to Seminary Ridge, Gettysburg, 


Pa. 

Irschick, Leon E. L., from 3443 Englewood St., 
Mayfair, Philadelphia, Pa., to 20 N. Portland 
Ave., Ventnor, N. J. 

Lippard, D.D., C. K., from 34 Nishiyonchome, 
4 Tezukayama, Sumiyoshiku, Osaka, Japan, 
to 415 Richey Ave., West Collingswood, N. J. 

Meister, Robert L., from 2849 May St., Cin- 
ae Ohio, to 241 Worthington St., Toledo, 

io. 

Pinkall, A. H., from 4520 S. 16th St., Omaha, 
Nebr., to 3931 S. 23d St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Reaser, Paul L., from 1150 Scott St., Kulpmont, 
Pa., to 206 Third Ave., Altoona, Pa. 

Tusing, Charles G., from Burkes Garden, Va., 
to 167 Virginia Ave., Danville, Va. 

Young, A. W., from Scribner, Nebr:, to 3270 
Garfield St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


to college ...to give them the start in life you 
want them to have no matter what happens to you. 
Learn how easy it is to safeguard your children’s 
future through Lutheran Mutual's plan. Mail the 


coupon below today for complete information. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


iow aA 


WAVERLY, 


FOR LUTHERANS 


HE HAS HIS CHANCE 


» » A Lutheran Mutual Educational Policy will 


provide the needed money to send your boy or girl 


ONLY 
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HRISTIAN LADIES WANTED! 


Earn generous income---introduce EGERMEIER’S 
BIBLE STORY BOOK. Use spare time profitably to 
call on neighbors and friends in your church and com- 
munity. Widen yo: fluence---make money. Mothers 
IIs on sight---greatest work of its 
More Pictures, More Beauty, 

More Truth. Act at once, You know children needing 
BIBLE STORY BOOK inspiration. Write for our special offer today. 


Gospel Trumpet Co. 1881 Anderson, Ind. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalog Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD Co., New London, O. 


Swe 


-—*one 


Lutheran Mutnal 
Life Insurance Co., 
Waverly, Iowa 
Please send me in- 
formation on a Mutual 
Educational Policy. 


STATE 
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Translated 


For Contents of 


With “a 
Introductions Individual Volumes 
and Notes Consult Our S THE VOICE OF FAITH 


Book Catalog MARTIN LUTHER 


IN SIX VOLUMES 


Crown 8vo. 
Averaging 436 pages 
per volume. 


or 


Send for 
a Prospectus 


Black Cloth, with 
back title and top edge 
in gilt, and silk 
headbands, 


Price, 
$3.00 a Volume; $18.00 
a Set, postpaid. 


THE VOICE OF FAITH 
LUTHER FOLDER FOR PROGRAMS Martin Luther 


A 6 x 9 inch (folded) folder in paper stock, equally suitable ; By LEONA E. BECKER 
for mimeograph or other printing processes, with 344 x 41% inch 
reproduction in color of Lucas Cranach’s famous portrait of A pageant in which the characters are his- 
Luther on the first page, and other pages blank for local printing. toric, and the setting in the years 1498-15146. 
Price, $1.50 a 100; $3.50 for 250; $6.00 for 500; $10.00 a 1,000. There are 18 male characters — students, 


priests, warriors, monks—and six female 
characters. Suggestions are given for the 
dress for men, women, and children, and for 
Luther at different periods in his life. A 
study of the period of the Reformation will 
give a correct historical setting to the pres- 
entation. There are three acts, eleven scenes, 
ee on Luther’s life, private and 
public. 


LUTHER 
POSTCARDS 


No. 1 
Monument to Luther 


No. 2 A forceful pageant. An educational pageant. 
Portrait of Luther 


A dignified, historical pageant, worthy of 


., No.3 Th presentation. 
be ai ss 7 Price, 50 cents a copy; 4 copies for $1.00. 
Each card contains interesting facts about Luther. Space has 
RatERe, EnGee been provided for a personal or printed invitation. ee beat Es 0 Re enten 
* . ‘. . . ’ rite d 
Price, 60 cents a hundred, postpaid. being a completely revised edition of the 


leat pageant, ‘‘Luther’s Coat-of-Arms.” 
5 cents. 


SEND OUT THY LIGHT. By W. J. Gallen- 
LUTHER PICTURES kamp. A _ Reformation Pageant - Drama 
' featuring the power of God’s Word as a 
Miniature Size*+—“Martin Luther” by Cranach. Black light to dispel spiritual darkness. 25 cents; 
on = Vigo tae paper, eA =) 315 he size oe $2.40 a dozen. 
512 x 742 inch sheet, wi short synopsis o 
principal dates and events of his life on lower THE PAGEANT OF PROTESTANTISM. By 
portion. Suitable for notebook mounting use. 25 Harriet E. Monroe. A pageant of twenty- 
cents a dozen; $1.75 a hundred. Without title and four floats, or tableaux. 25 cents. 


ee 2 under THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY CONFLICT. By 
Hand Picture and Wall Sizes— Alice B. Nickles. The life of Luther pre- 
a 4 P 5 sented in dramatic form. 30 cents. 
“Luther” by Kroening. A print in sepia tone 
representing Luther ascending a puJpit with THE PROFESSOR OF WITTENBERG: A 
Bible under his arm, with phrase, ‘‘The Word Drama of the Reformation. By C. F. 
of God they shall let stand, etc.” Size, 544 x 8 Malmberg. Price, 10 cents. 
inches on 10 x 12 mount. 50 cents. 
Artext Color Print. Size, 8 x 10 inches. From an GOD_IS OUR REFUGE AND STRENGTH. 


1 it of i 3 A Reformation Chorus for mixed chorus 
Se ne One ee ee eee ee choirs. By J. F. Ohl, Mus.D., D.D. 25 cents 
“Portrait Print’? by Bauer-Larson. A skillful re- coves lots of 12 or more, 15 eentala 
roduction of a noble portrait. Size, 6 x 9 3 
nches. 50 cents.. 
Fine Quality Black and White reproduction of 
“Martin Luther.” Size, 13 x 1542 inches. $4.00. LUTHER STATUE 
Fine Quality Color Print* reproduction of Cra- Made of metal, oxidized copper finish, 
nach’s “Martin Luther.” Size, 22 x 2912 inches. modeled after the famous statue of Dr. Mar- 
$7.50. tin Luther at Worms. 
* Reproduction like illustration. THE STATUE—10 inches high. $5.00 each. 


“Martin Luther” by Lucas Cranach 


Postage extra. 


_THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh ; 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


